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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
REQUIRED 


GAIN we observe the demand for instructional materials to 
be used mainly during Negro History Week. Doubtless 
more success would be achieved if these needs were urged 

upon the educational authorities throughout the year. Negro His- 
tory and correlated subjects should be taught throughout the year 
as we teach any other subject. If the school administrators would 
supply the required materials these requests would be unnecessary, 
and the celebration could then take the form of demonstrating to the 
public what has been learned during the year rather than to an effort 
to scan the whole history of the race in one week. Schools seriously 
engaged in the study of the Negro as a part of their social science 
course do not have these troubles. 


Here again it must be noted that it is not always the fault of the 
teachers in charge. They, as a rule, are ready to go forward; but the 
systems in which they serve are afraid of the whole truth with respect 
to the Negro. Citizens’ associations and parent-teacher organizations 
should come to the rescue. They should not expect the teachers, the 
employees of the school boards, to take the lead in combatting the 
position of their employers. Teachers in various parts place requisi- 
tions for such materials as those which project the Negroes into the 
picture with other contributors to the progress of mankind, but 
those revising the budget eliminate these demands as undesirable be- 
cause they apparently diverge from the usual channels into which 
the minds of the youth are generally directed. Some of these schools 
thus neglected have no libraries, not even a small shelf of supple- 
mentary or reference works. They have not an available essay, play, 
poem, or simple narrative based on the present status and back- 
ground of the Negro. The education of the Negro, then, is restricted 
to the inculcation of an admiration for the achievements of other 
races and consequently to the inevitable disparagement of his back- 
ground and present prospects. 


The necessary materials to disabuse the Negro student’s mind are 
available in sufficient quantities to direct their thinking in another 
direction, but to what purpose if the traducers and misleaders of the 
Negro race do not permit the use of them? If those on hand could be 
extensively circulated and used in the schoolroom, scores of teachers 
would join the ranks of authors to make a much larger supply of 
these materials available. We cannot expect authors and their 
publishers to go to great expense to prepare what should be widely 
used when there is not yet sufficient incentive to go far in this 
direction. 
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ANIMATED CONVERSATION 


OW does he look? The man 
H who stands out for the 

slave amid the hisses of 
multitudes, the exciter of mobs, the 
agitator, the radical reformer, the 
fanatical philanthropist. What 
sort of man is this that is impelled 
by such a spirit? He is passing up 
the aisle through a crowded audi- 
ence to the lecturers’ platform in 
an old Baptist Church in one of 
the towns of Massachusetts. We 
see him for the first time. 

We are surprised at his appear- 
ance. Can this be the fiery reform- 
er? The ruddy complexion, the 
classic face, the light hair and eyes, 
the uncommon distinction in look 
and bearing. We conceived him to 
be a ferocious ranter and a blus- 
tering man of words. We find him, 
instead, a quiet, dignified, and pol- 
ished gentleman, in temper and 
manner as calm and soft as a sum- 
mer’s evening. No one would take 
him for the world’s ideal of an 
agitator. 

As he rises to speak, he slowly 
buttons his black frock coat and 
advanees to his position on the 
platform with the easy deliberation 
of a gentleman stepping across a 
drawing room. He has no manu- 
script or notes in his hand and he 
needs no support of a desk or ta- 
ble. His pose is easy and natural. 

He starts to speak. He has not 
a strong voice; indeed it might be 
called soft. Its tones express: ‘‘I 
do not wish to be harsh; I wish to 
be kind to all; I wish to be careful, 
logical, true, and calm, but I must 
carry out what I see to be my duty 
and no man shall stay me from my 
course’’ — that is the language of 
his tones. 


Mark the grace throughout of all’ 


his motions, the pointed, pungent 
finger, the total absence of bom- 
bast, splurge, or affectation,—noth- 
ing but reasonable, honest, solid 
Anglo-Saxon — uttered with calm- 


1Dr. Osear Sherwin is a member of the 
faculty of the City College of New York. 


By Oscar SHERWIN! 


ness, candor, conscientious good 
will, yet with firmness and inde- 
pendence. 

The effect is absolutely disarm- 
ing. The common conception of an 
orator is of a man violently swing- 
ing his arms and singsonging rhe- 
torical and flowery phrases. Wen- 
dell Phillips uses few gestures, and 
these most modest. There is no 
start theatric in his sincere man- 
ner. He does not shout, never seems 
to be excited, never hurried, never 
singsongs, speaks to his audience as 
if he were simply repeating in a 
little louder tone what he had just 
been saying to some familiar friend 
at his elbow. 

The compelling power lies in the 
force of his ideas, in his simple, 
earnest, direct language. It is this 
astonishing contrast between the 
matter of his speech and his man- 
ner that bewilders while it rivets 
our attention. No other speaker 
puts such intense feeling into so 
small a compass of voice. He is the 
orator of the colloquial. He is vig- 
orous, keen, rich and apt in illus- 
tration, sareastic, splendid and 
terrible in invective, aggressive, 
bold, armed with moral might and 
momentum. His words are nerv- 
ous, swift, vital, stinging. Still he 
speaks quietly, naturally. It is 
simple collogquy—a gentleman con- 
versing. But he holds us by his very 
quietness; it never seems to occur 
to him to doubt his power to hold 
us. The colloquialism is never re- 
laxed, but it is familiarity without 
loss of keeping. When he says 
‘‘isn’t’’ or ‘‘wasn’t,’’ ‘‘ean’t’’ or 
‘*don’t,’’ or even like an English- 
man drops his ‘‘g’s’’ and says 
‘*bein’’’ and ‘‘doin’,’’ it does not 
seem inelegant. From his refined 
lips they seem almost to gain au- 
thority and propriety. He might 
almost have been ungrammatical 
and it would not have impaired the 
fine air of the man.” 


“Thomas W. Higginson, Wendell 


Phillips, Boston, 1884, p. 12. 


At times we are tempted to wish 
he would wake up and show his 
mettle, thunder, stamp, and fume— 
but we listen and hang breathless 
on every word. Then the first thing 
we notice is that people are taking 
up their hats—he is done. There is 
no sense that the time has passed. 
He has bound us with a spell. And 
we believed what he said while he 
spoke. 

He puts on his Homburg hat— 
a common, low-crowned, careless 
wool hat like a schoolhoy’s or farm- 
er’s—and we go out with the think- 
ing audience.* 

A sense and feeling of his mag- 
netic power remain. Only from 
him do we have that touch which is 
from generation to generation the 
laying on of the hands of life. 


2 


Wendell Phillips never wrote out 
his speeches. He disliked writing 
and thought it ‘‘a mild form of 
slavery—a man chained to an ink- 
pot.’’ His custom was to jot down 
a number of points and study them 
well, then write out and memorize 
an introduction to make terms, as 
it were, with his audience and leave 
the rest to the inspiration of the 
moment. His mind worked simulta- 
neously in two divisions: one was 
supervising and directing the im- 
mediate utterance; the other was 
arranging the argument far ahead. 

‘‘The chief thing I aim at,’’ he 
said, ‘‘is to master my subject. 
Then I earnestly try to get the au- 
dience to think as I do.’”* 

At the outset he sometimes pre- 
pared his speeches with care, but 
afterwards he relied generally up- 
on his vast store of facts and illus- 
trations and his tried habit of 
thinking on his legs. Of course his 
lectures were all carefully pre- 
pared—though never written out. 


"epee March 20, 1857 (XXVII: 
12). 


‘ 4Carlos Martyn, Wendell Phillips, the 
Agitator, New York, 1890, p. 500. 
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So also were some of his elaborate 
speeches, but he was never so thrill- 
ing, never so commanding as when 
most extemporaneous. 


He denied having trained him- 
self for a public speaker. He drew 
habitually from but a few books, 
Tocqueville’s Democracy in Amer- 
ica being among the chief of these. 
But he read newspapers enormous- 
ly and magazines a good deal and 
he had the memory of an orator, 
never letting pass an effective 
anecdote or a telling fact. These 
he turned to infinite account, never 
sparing ammunition and never 
fearing to repeat himself. 


Stumping New England, it was 
said, made him an orator, and that, 
in some respects, is the right name 
for it. It was refined and elegant 
as could be, but still stump ora- 
tory. It became so inevitably from 
the nature of the case. And in one 
sense this is to his credit, for it 
would seem to prove that he cared 
more for the cause than for his 
own reputation. He never attained 
to the finished architectural pro- 
ductions of Webster or Burke. In 
delivery and interest he undoubt- 
edly excelled both, but he lacked 
the patience and logical depth nece- 
essary to create a sustained elab- 
orate argument such as that on 
the Nabob of Arcot’s debts. Noth- 
ing was more fatiguing, however, 
to untrained minds than a consis- 
tent and elaborate argument, and 
the mixed character of Phillips’s 
speeches, like a great bonfire made 
of all inflammable materials, was 
remarkably well suited to the au- 
diences he addressed. Like Yancey, 
the fire eater, he was simple and 
direct, because he saw and pur- 
posed clearly. He was appealing 
from politicians to the people and 
he spoke a language which the peo- 
ple understood. If there was one 
element he lacked, -it was the pa- 
thetic. Full of compassion as he 
was and tenderhearted, he did not 
move his audience to tears. Per- 
haps his prevailing moods, defen- 
sive and aggressive, did not much 
favor pathos. (‘‘Why cannot I 
make an audience cry as vou do?’’ 
he once asked Anna Dickinson. 


‘‘Because, Mr. Phillips, you never 
ery yourself,’’ was the truthful 
reply.® 

A friend told him that it had 
been noticed at Brown University 
that in competitive declamation 
any student was certain to win the 
prize who chose for recitation a 
passage from one of his speeches. 
‘‘The professors say,’’ added his 
friend, ‘‘that there seems to be 
something about your speeches 
which gives advantage to the re- 
citer. They do not know what it is. 
Do you?”’ 

He answered: ‘‘It is because 
mine are speaking sentences. They 
were composed to be spoken.’’¢ 

‘‘Be yourself,’’ he once said in 
golden advice to Frederick Doug- 
lass as the colored orator was start- 
ing for a speaking tour in England. 
‘*Be yourself, and you will suc- 
ceed.’”* 

“There with one hand behind his back, 

Stands PHILLIPS buttoned in a sack, 

Our Attie orator, our Chatham; 

Old fogies, when he lightens at ’em, 

Shrivel like leaves; to him ’tis granted 

Always to say the word that’s 
wanted, ... 

His eloquence no frothy show, 

The gutter’s street-polluted flow, 

No Mississippi’s yellow flood 

Whose shoalness can’t be seen for 
mud ;— 

So simply clear, serenely deep, 

So silent-strong its graceful sweep, 

None measures its unrippling force 

Who has not striven to stem its 
course.””8 

Phillips was not moody or va- 
riable, or did not seem so. Yet he 
always approached the hour of 
speaking with a certain reluctance 
and never could quite sympathize 
with the desire to listen either to 
him or to anyone else. As he walked 
towards the lecture room, he would 
say to a friend, ‘‘Why do people 
go to lectures? There is a respect- 
able man and woman; they must 
have a good home; why do they 
leave it for the sake of hearing 


5Andover Review, March, 1844, in Me- 


morials of Wendell Phillips, Book of 
Clippings in the Boston Public Library. 

6Lillie Buffum Chace Wyman, Ameri- 
can Chivalry, Boston, 1913, p. 15. 

TAndover Review, March, 1844. 

8‘‘Letter from Boston,’’ James R. 
Lowell, The Complete Poetical Works of 
James Russell Lowell, Boston and New 
York, 1896, p. 112. 
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somebody talk?’’ This was not af- 
fectation but the fatigue of playing 
too long on one string. Just before 
coming on the platform at a con- 
vention, he would remark with per- 
fect sincerity: ‘‘I have abselutely 
nothing to say,’’ and then he would 
go on to make, especially if he 
were hissed or interrupted, one of 
his very best speeches. Nothing 
spurred him like opposition, and it 
was not an unknown thing for one 
of his young admirers to take a 
back seat in the hall in order to 
stimulate him by a counterfeit hiss 
if the meeting seemed tame.® 

He never lost his head. Address- 
ing as he did audiences bitterly 
hostile to him through the great 
part of his career, his serene self- 
possession won him a hearing. The 
most prolonged applause could not 
disturb a muscle in his face and a 
storm of hisses had as little effect 
on him. And he had superb physi- 
cal courage. He faced an infuriated 
mob in New York. He stood on the 
platform, rousing his listeners to a 
rage. Once some of the leaders 
rushed forward, cut a curtain rope 
and cried out, ‘‘We’re going to 
hang you!’’ ‘‘Oh, wait a minute,’”’ 
said Phillips quietly, ‘‘till I tell 
you this story.’’?° 

How well he could teil a story! 
Here is a passage from one of his 
earlier speeches: 

“That mest eloquent of all South- 
erners, as I think Mr. Sargent §S. 
Prentiss, of Mississippi, was address- 
ing a crowd of four thousand people in 
his state, defending the tariff, and in 
the course of an eloquent period which 
rose to a beautiful climax, he painted 
the thrift, the energy, the comfort, the 
wealth, the civilization of the North, 
in glowing colors—when there rose on 
the vision of the assembly, in the open 
air, a horseman of magnificent propor- 
tions; and just at the moment of 
hushed attention,. when the voice of 
Prentiss had ceased and the applause 
was about to break forth, the horseman 
exclaimed, ‘Qamn the North!’ The 
curse was so much in unison with the 
habitual feeling of a Mississippi au- 
dience that it quenched their enthusi- 
asm, and nothing but respect for the 
speaker kept them from cheering the 
horseman. Prentiss turned upon his 
lame foot and said: 


®Higginson, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
10Wyman, op. cit., p. 4. 
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“‘Major Moody, will you rein in 
that horse a moment?” 

“He assented. The orator went on: 

“‘Major, the horse on which you 
ride came from upper Missouri; the 
saddle that surmounts him came from 
Trenton, New Jersey; the hat on your 
head came from Danbury, Connecticut; 
the boots you wear came from Lynn, 
Mass.; the linen on your shirt is Irish, 
and Boston made it up; your broad- 
cloth coat is of Lowell manufacture, 
and was cut in New York; and if today 
you surrender what you owe the 
“damned North” you would sit stark 
naked.’ "11 


Most orators coax, excite, or ar- 
gue with an audience. Phillips 
simply stood before it and took it 
up quietly in his hands, turned it 
around as if it were a plaything, 
and made it behave as he wanted it 
to. 

His resources as a speaker were 
amazing. In power of invective he 
was unsurpassed. Here is one pas- 
sage in the classic style on Rufus 
Choate, delivered quietly, natural- 
ly, as if he were conversing with a 
few chosen friends at his own din- 
ner table. His calmness enchanted 
while it appalled: 


“Yet this is the model which Massa- 
chusetts offers to the Pantheon of the 
great jurists of the world! 

“Suppose we stood in that lofty 
temple of jurisprudence—on either 
side of us the statues of the great law- 
yers of every age and clime—and let 
us see what part New England—Puri- 
tan, educated, free New England— 
would bear in the pageant. Rome 
points to a colossal figure, and says, 
‘That is Papinian, who, when the Em- 
peror Caracall murdered his own 
brother, and ordered the lawyer to de- 
fend the deed, went cheerfully to 
death, rather than sully his lips with 
the atrocious plea; and that is Ulpian, 
who, aiding his prince to put the army 
below the law, was massacred at the 
foot of a weak but virtuous throne.’ 

“And France stretches forth her 
grateful hands, erying, ‘That is 
D’Aguesseau, worthy, when he went to 
face an enraged king, of the farewell 
his wife addressed him: “Go! Forget 
that you have a wife and children to 
ruin, and remember only that you have 
France to save.”’ 


“England says, ‘That is Coke, who 


flung the laurels of eighty years in the 
face of the first Stuart, in defence of 
the people. This is Selden, on every 
book of whose library you saw written 
the motto of which he lived worthy, 
“Before everything, Liberty!” That is 


11Martyn, op. cit., p. 497. 


Mansfield, silver-tongued, who pro- 

claimed, 

“Slaves cannot breathe in England; if 
their lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are 
free.” 

This is Romilly, who spent life trying 

to make laws synonymous with justice, 

and succeeded in making life and 

property safer in every city of the 

empire. And that is Erskine, whose 

eloquence, spite of Lord Eldon and 

George III, made it safe to speak and 

to print.’ 

“Then New England shouts, ‘This is 
Choate, who made it safe to murder, 
and of whose health thieves asked be- 
fore they began to steal.’ ”!2 

Phillips once said to a friend: ‘‘I 
never yet had towards any man 
whom I criticised the slightest un- 
kind feeling. I criticised them al- 
ways from a moral standpoint and 
as sinners against a race or a prin- 
ciple.’’!* 

In private life Phillips was the 
most delightful of men. He did not 
seem to have been bred to good 
manners, but born to them, so nat- 
ural and unconstrained was every- 
thing he did or said. He was never 
self-conscious, never self-forgetful ; 
where consideration was needed he 
was sure to be at hand. He never 
talked too long or too brilliantly, 
but seemed on the watch to give 
everyone present a fair chance. He 
was possessed of a singular charm, 
the gift that moved Emerson to 
say, ‘‘I would give a thousand 
shekels for that man’s secret.’”!* 

His imitation of other orators 
was highly amusing. especially 
what he called Webster’s Rochester 
speech: ‘‘The public debt; it must 
be paid, and it shall be paid ;—how 
much is it?’’ He would go through 
the performance and then resume 
his seat at the table laughing like a 
child.1*> When Emerson and Phil- 
lips dined together, they would look 
at one another with a kind of awe 
as if they were more wonderful to 
each other than to ordinary mor- 


12Wendell Phillips, ‘‘Idols,’’ Speeches, 
Lectures, and Letters, Boston, 1894, I, 
253-254. 

13Aaron Macy Powell, Personal Remi- 
niscences, New York, 1899, p. 83. 

14Wendell P. Stafford, Wendell Phil- 
lips, New York, 1911, p. 19. 

15Frank P. Stearns, Sketches from Con- 
cord and Appledore, New York, 1895, 
pp. 202-203. 
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tals. It was after such an occasion 
that Emerson said: ‘‘This man is 
such a perfect artist that he ought 
to be walking all the galleries of 
Europe, and yet he is fighting these 
hard questions.’’!® 


At another time Emerson re- 
marked: ‘‘Strange as it may seem, 
it is true, the world owes the finest 
orator of the age to the movement 
that enlisted Wendell Phillips in 
the service of the poor, despised 
slave.’’ In his Journal he added: 
‘*Everett and Webster ought to go 
to school to him.’”!7 


Theodore Parker when speaking 
of Edward Everett said: ‘‘He 
(Everett) has an eloquence—it is 
surpassed only by one voice’’ — 
pointing at the same time to Wen- 
dell Phillips. Parker spoke the 
truth. 


Everett’s was the grand manner. 
It was over-ornate and too perfect. 
He never left anything to the in- 
spiration of the moment. Every- 
thing with this man was carefully 
worked out, studied, perfected. The 
result was artificial. Some of his 
orations would have been better if 
they had not been so good. Even 
at his simplest, he is still very far 
from Wendell Phillips’s ideal of 
oratory—‘‘animated conversation. ’’ 
Everett’s standard was quite dif- 
ferent. He was seldom animated 
and seldom wholly conversational. 
He never wished to give the im- 
pression of an unpremeditated 
speech. When he came upon the 
platform to deliver his ‘‘ Washing- 
ton’’ for the fiftieth or the hun- 
dredth time, he had his manuscript 
with him and placed it carefully 
upon a desk or table. He never by 
any chance referred to it. But there 
it was in plain view of the audience 
as though to say to them: ‘‘ This is 
no casual, unprepared address to 
which I ask your attention. It is 
something that has been carefully 
studied and worked over at great 
length.”’ 


16] bid., p. 203. 


17Ralph Waldo Emerson, Journals of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, edited by Edward 
W. Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes, 
Boston and New York, 1912, VI, 542-543. 
See also IX, 250, 455. 
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Andrew D. White happened to 
sit beside him at a public dinner in 
Boston where he was to be the chief 
speaker. When the table was be- 
ing cleared, White noticed that Ev- 
erett motioned to the waiter not to 
remove a bouquet of flowers that 
stood before his plate which con- 
tained two American flags. Later 
in the evening, in the course of his 
speech, and at just the right point, 
Everett caught up the flags as if 
without premeditation and waved 
them. ‘‘Everything with Everett 
as with Choate,’’? added White, 
‘*seemed to be cut and dried so that 
even the interruptions seemed pre- 
pared beforehand.’’!® 

There was nothing polemical 
about Edward Everett. He had no 
passion, and passion was an ele- 
ment in almost all of Phillips’s 
speeches. 

The period was rich in great ora- 
tors. The Southerners excelled in 
outburst power; the Northerners 
were less voleanic. Choate with his 
lank, ungainly form, wild and fan- 
tastic hair, and witch eyes was 
more electric than Phillips, but 
bombastic and flowery, and de- 
lighted in long sentences. One sen- 
tence in his Eulogy on Webster, 
probably the longest ever spoken 
by human lips—‘‘Consider the 
work he did in that life of forty 
years,’’ ete., included twelve hun- 
dred words and took ten minutes to 
finish.1° Webster had great splen- 
dor and majesty, but was ponder- 
ous. Calhoun’s was a subtle brain; 
he was rather a metaphysician than 
an orator. Clay’s charm was in his 
manner, his utterance; he wielded 
audiences and molded Senates, but 
he did not even in his life greatly 
influence those who never met and 
did not personally hear him. Pren- 
tiss was more picturesque, Sumner 
more pretentiously the scholar, 
Beecher abounded more in bravu- 
ras of oratory. But in the sum of 
oratorical powers Wendell Phillips 
surpassed them all. He was more 
interesting and instructive than 


18Paul R. Frothingham, 
Everett, Boston, 1925,—.394-395. 

19Claude M. Fuess, Rufus Choate, New 
York, 1928, p. 231. 


Edward 






any of his contemporaries in their 
palmiest days. 

True, his judgment was not al- 
ways sound, nor his estimate of 
men always just, nor his policy al- 
ways proved by the event. He 
would have scorned such praise. 
But no better friend of freedom 
and of man ever breathed upon this 
continent, and none offered to the 
future generations of his country- 
men a more priceless example of 
inflexible devotion to conscience 
and to public duty. He belonged 
to the heroic type. He had that 
quality which Emerson thought the 
highest of all qualities—of being 
‘*something that cannot be skipped 
or undermined.’’ 

And he revolutionized oratory in 
America. He made the old ‘‘spread 
eagle’’ and bombast ridiculous. 
Such ranting put one in mind of 
savages who beat tom-toms and 
yelled and screeched to appall their 
enemies. Viscount Bryce called 
him ‘‘one of the first orators of the 


century. . remarkable for the 
transparent simplicity of his 
style,’’ his direct and natural 


method.*” His style, indeed, set a 
fashion. It taught the bar, the pul- 
pit, the platform, the value of con- 
versationalism in oratory. With his 
advent roar and rant went out of 
date. The era of trained naturalism 
opened. Thus he made every au- 
dience his debtor. 





A Correction 


453 Luray Place, N. W. 
Washington 10, D.C. 
January 19, 1950 

Dear Dr. Woodson: 

In an article, ‘‘ William Roscoe 
Davis . and His Descendants,”’ 
which I wrote for the January Bul- 
letin, I stated that: ‘‘Grandfather 
Davis always took credit for the 
founding of Hampton Institute in 
that he was the cause of Arm- 
strong’s coming to Virginia.’”’ It 
has been pointed out to me that 
this is an error, that Armstrong 


20James Bryce, The American Com- 
monwealth, 2 vols., New York, 1901, IT, 
807. 
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had been in Virginia as an officer 


of the Freedmen’s Bureau since, } 


the close of the Civil War. I wish 
therefore to retract this statement. 
The story concerning my grand- 
father’s ‘‘unofficial’’ connection 
with the founding of Hampton 
has been told in my family for 
many years. And although I am in 
error on this particular point, I 
am still confident that the tradition 
is not wholly wrong. In oral trans- 
mission certain facts do get dis- 
torted. 

Very truly yours, 

ArtTHUR P. Davis 





The New Negro 
History Week Kit 


There has been a misunderstand- 
ing with respect to the New Negro 
History Week Kit produced for this 
year’s celebration from February 
12 to 19. Many of those who have 
heard about it take it for granted 
that the materials are the same as 
those offered last year. There is 
no duplication of the Kit of last 
year except that six of the seven- 
teen pictures offered last year are 
included with eighteen new pic- 
tures to make twenty-four for this 
year, and the bibliography had to 
be the same as that of last year 
brought up to date. 

The New Negro History Week 
Pamphlet contains seven new reci- 
tations from the poetry of Phyllis 
Wheatley, Charles L. Reason, 
James David Corrothers, William 
Stanley Braithwaite, Joseph 8. Cot- 
ter, Jr., Countee Cullen and Langs- 
ton Hughes; three new declama- 
tions from the orations of ‘‘A Free 
Negro,’’ John R. Lynch and Joseph 
C. Price; a new interracial play by 
Inez Burke; a list of other plays; 
new programs for every day dur- 
ing Negro History Week, and sen- 
tence sketches of all outstanding 
Negroes with lists of books for fur- 
ther study. Price $2.50. 

THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, 

Incorporated 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 
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POSITION OF THE HAITIAN WOMEN 


IN THE EQUAL RIGHTS MOVEMENT 






The social condition of women 
through history is not altogether 
encouraging. Among the Jews, a 
polygamous people, women were 
considered inferior to men, if not 
the latters’ slaves. Their task was 
limited to procreation, which ex- 
plains the custom of the levirate 
and the repudiation of sterile wom- 
en. 

In Greece, the woman was rele- 
gated to the ‘‘women’s quarters’’ 
of the house. She was legally com- 
pletely incompetent; she was con- 
sidered as part of the estate and 
willed with the estate to the near- 
est relative who claimed her. Yet, 
the Greek ‘‘hetaire’’ played a dif- 
ferent role. She liberated herself 
from the domestic slavery and en- 
gaged in the study of philosophy 
and literature. 

In Rome, the domestic status of 
the wife was a completely different 
one. Girls received the same educa- 
tion as boys, and the title ‘‘citi- 
zen,’’ which nowadays is an indica- 
tion of political capacity, was ap- 
plied to those who enjoyed the 
tights of citizenship without dis- 
tinction as to sex. Nevertheless, at 
the time of Rome’s decadence, the 
Roman women were deprived of 
the power freely to dispose of their 
goods and were subjected to the 
continous guardianship of their 
relatives on the father’s side. Wom- 
en found themselves on the same 
level as lunatics and tramps. 

Whatever the motives were, 
which induced ancient peoples to 
keep the women in an inferior posi- 
tion, either ‘‘family reasons”’ as ac- 
cording to Engels, or ‘‘economical 
motifs’’ as is held by Emile Durn- 
heim, or else ‘‘religious motifs’’ 
which led to the institution of exog- 
amy as according to Mac Leman, 
these social or historical motifs are 
no longer valid in our time. 

And whereas associations and so- 
cieties possess rights under law, 
women, although real and concrete 
persons who are responsible and 


3y Maurice V. Lusin 





free, lack such rights. Therefore, 
the women strive for equality with 
men. 


Tue HarriAn ASPECT OF THE 
PROBLEM 


The modern problem of civil and 
political capacity is here dealt with 
especially in connection with Hai- 
tian conditions. Those conditions 
have been historically and socially 
determined. 

During our famous wars of in- 
dependence the Haitian woman was 
in the midst of the fight. While the 
male population carried on the war- 
fare with a savage courage in order 
to establish, with their blood, the 
independence of their country, the 
women for their part kept every- 
thing going which was not military. 
They maintained order in a society 
which was in continuous upheaval, 
took care of the sick and wounded, 
and buried the dead. They were 
admirable in their effort to main- 
tain the community. Among them 
were women like Sanite Belair and 
Marie Jeanne, the latter who be- 
came a living symbol of heroism by 
joining the front lines and sharing 
the lot of the soldiers. 

Thus, after having gained our 
independence we had a good oppor- 
tunity to do an act of justice and 
to confer upon all elements equal 
rights and privileges in order to 
speed up the construction task 
which the conscience of the nation 
recognized as primary object. We 
know what happened. Everything 
was neglected. Reaction set in. 
There were imposed upon us ridic- 
ulous principles, institutions which 
had been developed elsewhere by 
centuries of civilization. Follow- 
ing the same pattern the authori- 
ties put the women of our country 
arbitrarily in a condition which 
deprived them of any status. They 
were left to themselves, without the 
advantages of education. They 
could not effectively object to the 
lot provided them by the law and 





public authorities. They were help- 
less because the authority of the 
prevailing customs reduced them 
to silence. This inequitable situa- 
tion in which the Haitian women 
were put at the dawn of our inde- 
pendence, singularly affected the 
social, intellectual and political ad- 
vancement of the Haitian men. At 
present the men use this situation 
as an excellent argument to deny 
the claims of the Haitian women. 
But, even if historical develop- 
ments, unfortunately so misunder- 
stood, failed to operate at the time, 
they may still serve as a theoretical 
support for the woman’s point of 
view. 

In addition to historical reasons 
there are social reasons which at 
present contribute to the present 
status, the principal reason being 
economical. 

Who could fail to notice the dis- 
credit which in our day the pre- 
vailing profound disorder of our 
economy has brought upon mar- 
riage in our society? What is the 
fate of the Haitian girl for whom 
marriage is the sole career? She 
seems doomed to celibacy. And un- 
der the pretext of her incompe- 
tency and inadequacy she is forced 
to remain a burden to her parents; 
or, failing them, to her relatives, 
for her entire life. This is a dis- 
couraging prospect if any. 

I shall not mention the legalized 
martyrdom which the married 
women suffer because of their hus- 
bands’ lack of education. They 
are often pitiable. 

The Haitian women, like other 
modern women, participate, espe- 
cially in our times, in the economic 
activities. Many of them are rep- 
resented in our administration. 
They are officials, business women ; 
they even engage in professions 
which belonged exclusively to the 
field of men, such as pharmacy, 
dentistry, law and medicine. Not 
infrequently a Haitian wife sup- 

(Continued on page 119) 
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RADIO BROADCAST MONDAY OCT. 24, 1949. 
STATION WMCA-9:30 P.M... NEW YORK CITY 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Radio 
Audience: 

There is a much quoted passage 
from the works of the great Wil- 
liam Shakespeare taken from the 
play, ‘‘Julius Caesar’? which 
reads: ‘‘The evil that men do lives 
after them, the good is oft interred 
with their bones.’’ In the interest 
of sound historical research, these 
few minutes will be devoted to 
reading a column taken from the 
pages of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin under date of Thursday, 
February 22, 1934. The title is: 
“*Men and Things.’’ The writer is 
W. M. Hornor, Jr. 

‘“‘Samuel Fraunces’ ‘City Tav- 
ern,’ at the corner of Broad and 
Pearl Streets in New York, is 
famous. It was there that General 


Washington took his farewell leave 
of the Officers of the (Revolution- 
ary) Army on December 4, 1783, 


at the close of the Revolution. The 
building still stands, continuing its 
tradition as a public eating place, 
in conjunction with a museum; in 
the custody of the Society of Sons 
of the Revolution. The fact may 
not be as well known that ‘Black 
Sam,’ as Fraunces was familiarly 
termed, was President Washing- 
ton’s steward when the Seat of 
Government removed to Philadel- 
phia.’’ 

‘*Everybody liked ‘Black Sam.’ 
He hid his gray curly hair with a 
periwig, and wore a cocked hat 
when dressed for Sunday meeting; 
but in market he chose a round one. 
This fastidious old Negro could se- 
lect from 21 ruffled shirts, 14 era- 
vats, to be fastened with a breast 
pin, and nine bright bandana hand- 
kerchiefs. A waisteoast from which 
dangled seals and fobs attached to 
his gold watch; a dark coat with 
gold buttons; and knee breeches 
fixed in place by silver buckles, 
helped to complete his ornamental 


1Mr. Allen is the treasurer of the New 
York Branch of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 


By James Eaert ALLEN! 


outfit. On cold days a flowing cape 
enveloped Fraunces’ figure. Like 
the typical saloon-keeper of the 
1890’s, this character, of an earlier 
century, was plentifully bedecked 
with jewelry.’’ 

‘*In 1794, ‘Black Sam’ was spo- 
ken of as ‘tavernkeeper, 166,’ So. 
Second St., and in 1795 he was 
found at 59 South Water-street, 
East side, Innkeeper. He had al- 
ready purchased, on June 7, 1792, 
two brick houses and lots on the 
South side of Filbert Street. One 
of these was conveyed in Novem- 
ber, of the same year, to Andrew 
Jautier Fraunces, when both 
parties were styled, ‘gentlemen.’ 
Samuel Fraunces departed this life 
in the autumn of 1795.”’ 

Perhaps this last line in which 
Fraunces and a _ relative were 
termed ‘‘gentlemen’’ was the rea- 
son I encountered the following ex- 
perience here in New York City 
some fifteen years ago. My college 
fraternity had decided to launch a 
program designed to revive interest 
in the historical background of the 
Negro in New York City. I had 
proposed the name of Samuel 
Fraunces and further suggested 
that the tavern which bears his 
name be used in the staging of a 
dinner. Accordingly, a letter was 
dispatched to the tavern owners 
setting forth our purposes and re- 
questing permission to hold such a 
dinner. To my surprise, the Sons 
of the Revolution not only denied 
a group of college men the facilities 
of the tavern but further stated 
that the Honorable Samuel Fraun- 
ces was not of my racial group but 
a respected member of the Cau- 
easian race. Enclosed in the letter 
was a pamphlet, well drawn up, 
and very descriptive of the activi- 
ties of Mr. Fraunces. A _ photo- 
graphic likeness of him showed the 
periwig but the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion were totally unaware of the 
eurly gray hair hidden under it. 

The fact is when Fraunces pur- 


chased two houses and received the 
title of gentleman, he could no 
longer be identified with the Negro 
race. Again, the idea of a black 
man garbed in the attire just de- 
seribed was and still is repugnant 
to the Revolutionary sires. Per- 
haps Fraunces had more ruffled 
shirts and cravats than their an- 
cestors and the possession of a solid 
gold watch in those days bespoke 
wealth and gentle birth. 

This is one of the causes that led 
to the founding of an organization 
known as The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
During the 34 years of its exist- 
ence, a determined effort has been 
made to establish the Negro in his 
true historical light. Besides genu- 
ine research a widespread effort is 
being made to acquaint the public 
with the real contributions made to 
mankind by members of the darker 
ethnic groups. A scholarly quar- 
terly, a monthly history bulletin 
and a score or more of significant 
books are some of the methods used 
in resurrecting the history of the 
Negro and interpreting it in its 
true light free from bias and preju- 
dice. 

This matter of interring the good 
that Negroes have achieved in the 
past must be brought to public at- 
tention. The glorious past civiliza- 
tions, especially in Egypt and other 
parts of Africa, are either omitted 
from our historical texts or dis- 
torted in such a way as to discredit 
the Negro. The reading public is 
engrossed in a recent book, The 
Egyptian, written by a Finn who 
forgets the biological strains in 
Egyptian life and disregards the 
archeological excavations in his de- 
scriptions of famous characters of 
that day. To see a likeness of Queen 
Nefertiti in the Berlin museum to- 
day would seriously impair his de- 
scription of the glamorous ruler. 

To all lovers of truth, beauty and 
justice, our organization offers an 

(Continued on page 119) 
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SOME NOTES ON THE EARLY CAREER OF THE 
SAMUEL E. CORNISH 


REV. 


The following extracts from the 
manuscript minutes uf the Phila- 
delphia Presbytery 1806-1826 were 
sent to me upon my request by the 
Presbyterian Historical Society 
whose research historian is Mr. 
Guy S. Klett. They help shed a 
little more light on the little known 
life of the Rev. Mr. Samuel E. Cor- 
nish, a personality whose biog- 
raphy is long overdue. 

We already know something of 
the activities of the Rev. Mr. Cor- 
nish as an editor of Freedom’s 
Journal and Rights for All where 
he led the free Negroes of New 
York in the fight for emancipation. 
In the extracts below there appear 
some of the lesser known facts con- 
cerning the Rev. Mr. Cornish’s 
early career and his struggles to 
become an ordained minister. 
‘‘Norristown, October 21st, 1817.’’ 
‘“‘The Revd. Mr. Ely introduced 
Mr. Samuel Cornish, a man of 
colour, with a view to his being 
taken under care of the presbytery. 
Mr. Cornish was examined on es- 
perimental religion, and his exami- 
nation was sustained. It appeared 
that Mr. Cornish was in the com- 
munion of the church, but had not 
received a regular education. Pres- 
bytery agreed to take him under 
their care, in the hope that he 
might be useful to the Africans. 

John 14. v 6 ; and Matthew 
e 11. v 28. _..; were assigned to 
Mr. Cornish as subjects for presby- 
terial exercises, to be exhibited, if 
he should be prepared, at the next 
stated meeting of presbytery.’” 
‘Reading, October 21, 1818”’ 
‘‘Mr. Cornish delivered a presby- 
terial exercise the subject of which 
had been previously assigned to 
him, and it was sustained. Dr. 
Janeway and Mr. Potts were ap- 
pointed to lay down a plan for 


1Manuscript Minutes of Philadelphia 
Presbytery 1806-1826, p. 209. Tran- 
scribed copies of portions of these min- 
utes were sent me by the Presbyterian 
Historical Society. 


By Jack ABRAMOWITZ, 


directing the studies and conduct 
of Mr. Cornish, and they reported 
as follows, and their report was ac- 
cepted, 

1.. That Mr. Cornish be retained 
under the care of Presbytery two 
years before his regular licensure. 
2. That the confession of faith be 
divided into four equal parts, and 
that he be directed to prepare for 
examination on each part, at suc- 
cessive meetings of Presbytery. 

3. That in preparing for examina- 
tion on the several portions of the 
confession of faith, he be directed 
to read Ridgeley’s body of divinity 
and other authors who have treated 
on the various subjects of Theology. 
4. That a committee be appointed 
to direct what other books in con- 
nection with Ridgeley’s body of 
Divinity, he shall read and study. 
5. That after having studied each 
particular chapter of the confes- 
sion of faith, he write a condensed 
summary of the arguments in sup- 
port of the various topics contained 
in the chapter, and submit his com- 
position to the inspection of the 
committee, and afterwards to the 
Presbytery. 

6. That he be directed to study 
particularly English grammer. 

7. That Mr. Cornish be permitted 
to preach when his services may be 
required by Mr. Gloucester’s con- 
gregation during his sickness, on 
the Lord’s day only, and not more 
than once; and that if his services 
be desired by the congregation for 
another part of the Lord’s day, he 
be directed to read a sermon. And 
it is to be understood that he is not 
to preach to any other than Mr. 
Gloucester’s congregation, because 
the permission to preach is allowed 
in consideration of the destitute 
state of that congregation. 

Doctors Janeway, Neil, and Ely 
and Mr. Potts were appointed a 
committee to direct the studies and 
conduct of Mr. Cornish, and to 
adopt measures for his support that 
he may be free from manual labour 


and have the whole of his time for 
the prosecution of his studies.’”” 
‘*Philadelphia, April 21, 1819’’ 
‘‘Mr. Cornish read a sermon on 
John 3.16. prepared at the sugges- 
tion of a member of the commit- 
tee appointed to superintend his 
studies, which was sustained as a 
part of his trials for licensure.’’* 
‘*Pittsgrove, October 19, 1819’” 
‘‘Mr. Cornish read a popular dis- 
course on 2 Cor. VIII.9. according 
to appointment, and it was sus- 
tained as a part of his trials.*. . . 
The committee appointed at the 
meeting of Presbytery in Readinz 
Octr 1818, to superintend the 
studies of Samuel Cornish & to en- 
deavor to procure for him the 
necessary means of support pre- 
sented a report which was read and 
accepted’”® 

“*Oet. 21, 1819’’ 

‘‘Mr. Cornish read a part of a 
discourse on the Inspiration of the 
holy Scriptures which was satis- 
factory to the Presbytery as an ex- 
ercise on a chapter in the confes- 
sion of faith which he had been 
required to prepare at the last 
stated meeting.’”¢ 

‘*At Pittsgrove the 21. day of Oc- 
tober A.D. 1819. the Presbytery of 
Phila. having received sufficient 
testimonials in favour of Mr. Sam- 
uel Cornish, of his having received 
a ‘‘respectable literary education’”’ ; 
of his good moral character; & of 
his being in the communion of the 
church; proceeded to take several 
parts of trial for his licensure: 
And he having given satisfaction 
as to the general acquaintance with 
religion, and as to his proficiency 
in Theology; the Presbytery did 
and hereby do express their appro- 
bation of all ‘these parts’ of trial: 
and he having adopted the confes- 


(Continued on page 119) 
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4Ibid., p. 255 
SIbid., p. 255 
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ASKIA MOHAMMED’S RETURN FROM MECCA 


OR days now, there had been 
PR ramos and speculations about 

the great Askia’s return to 
Timbuktu. The holy men, sooth- 
sayers and operators of the market 
places had overdone themselves in 
preparing the population for the 
celebration that was to welcome 
the ruler of the Empire of Songay 
to his palace in Timbuktu. 

Today, the day of his return, the 
streets were lined with people, their 
faces budging with anticipation. 
A balanced cross section of the 
city’s population had gathered to 
greet their ruler. ... Old men and 
women had hobbled from the sanc- 
tuary of their homes for the first 
time in years. Children clung, un- 
yielding to their mother’s gar- 
ments, their young and eager eyes 
drinking in the excitement of the 
day. Soldiers were clearing the 
camel caravans from the street. A 
drum major and a group of trum- 
peters were standing by waiting to 
sound the news of the ruler’s en- 
trance into the city. 

This had been the longest of the 
Askia’s many pilgrimages to the 
nations beyond his Empire. In 
spite of the fact that he had always 
returned to his people with new 
knowledge of government adminis- 
tration, regulation of trade and re- 
form of banks and markets, they 
had grown tired of the substitute 
rulers that held the reins of power 
during his absence. 

There were a small group of men 
in Timbuktu who had gained some 
influence in the affairs of state dur- 
ing the Askia’s absence. They real- 
ized that this influence was gained 
through foul methods and would 
undoubtedly be lost when the Askia 
returned to Timbuktu. For this 
reason, they were determined that 
Mohammed, the Askia, would not 
reach his palace alive. Getting rid 
of him would not be an easy task. 
The participants in this conspiracy 
were well aware of this; yet the 
desperate plot had been initiated. 
All concerned had made themselves 
so familiar with it that it seemed 


By JoHN HENDRIK CLARKE 


flawless. 

Presently there was a loud blast 
on the trumpets and a roar of 
cheers went up from the crowd. 
Feelings quickened and all normal 
conversation ended abruptly. The 
ruler was entering the city. As he 
rode by the crowd bowed in hom- 
age. The trumpeters were still an- 
nouncing his entrance into the city. 

Riding behind the Askia was his 
military escort of five hundred cav- 
alrymen, one thousand infantry- 
men, holy men, brilliant scholars, 
learned teachers and the greatest 
notables of his magnificent and well 
furnished court. Bondmen 
tagged behind the military escort, 
carrying gold, silk, tapestry and 
other gifts from the lands the 
Askia had visited. 

When the Askia and his escort 
were well inside the city and the 
excitement of the crowd had 
reached a feverish pitch, someone 
threw a dagger aimed at the Askia 
and fled toward the street leading 
out of the city. The escort halted 
and a nobleman, riding behind the 
Askia, fell from his horse. The as- 
sassin evidently intending to kill 
the Askia, had missed him only by 
inches. . . . The crowd was frantic. 
Some of them thought the Askia 
had been killed. The soldiers had 
left the street and were scattered 
in all directions, in pursuit of the 
assassin. Three cavalrymen had 
dismounted and taken the noble- 
man who had been struck by the 
dagger to a nearby shelter. One of 
the holy men was administering the 
last rites. 

The tempo of the crowd’s excite- 
ment changed suddenly. The sol- 
diers had reappeared. Two of them 
were dragging the assassin. They 
threw him in front of the Askia’s 
horse, face downward. He rose on 
his knees, pleading for mercy. 

The crowd was shouting their 
contempt for the assassin. A young 
man broke through the soldiers 
and started kicking him, and a 
lady came up and spat on him. 

The assassin continued to plead 


for mercy. At last the Askia spoke. 
‘*The guilty asks for mercy,’’ he 
said sternly. ‘‘The innocent asks 
for justice.’’ He turned to the offi- 
cer who was in charge of the cav- 
alrymen. ‘‘Have this man con- 
fined,’’ he ordered, ‘‘and see that 
he is punished in accordance with 
his crime.”’ 

One of the Askia’s aides signaled 
the other members in the military 
escort. They moved back into for- 
mation and continued the journey 
to the palace. 

There was a lot of activity in the 
city for the rest of the day. All 
travelers coming in and going out 
of the city were stopped and ques- 
tioned. All shops and meeting 
places were under strict surveil- 
lance. All persons charged with the 
administration of the city, and the 
palace staff were rigidly investi- 
gated. By nightfall all the partici- 
pants in the conspiracy to kill the 
Askia had been apprehended. 

The next morning the Askia 
summoned his court. The noble- 
men, and all the key men on the 
palace staff had arrived and were 
patiently waiting long before he 
entered the throne room. 

When they saw him approaching 
they hurriedly tidied up their gar- 
ments and erected themselves in 
order to make the proper impres- 
sion as he entered. 

He was much taller than the pre- 
vious ruler, Sonni Ali. The women 
of his court often whispered that 
he was also much more handsome. 
The grandeur of his uniforms 
blended perfectly with the glowing 
blackness of his complexion. 

As he entered the throne room 
the court was tense, waiting for 
him to be seated. When he was 
seated they breathed easier, and 
waited attentively for him to speak. 

He rose and started to speak, 
firmly and coherently, placing the 
correct emphasis on every word. 
**T have learned much on my last 
pilgrimage, that will make this a 
strong and long remembered Em- 


(Continued on page 118) 
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A Valuable Collection 


Carl Van Vechten who sometime 
ago displeased and delighted at the 
same time many Americans with 
his novel known as NIGGER 
HEAVEN, has recently made a 
new and distinct achievement. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years he has 
been collecting Negro arts and let- 
ters in honor of the writer, mu- 
sician and teacher, James Weldon 
Johnson. This collection was pre- 
sented to Yale on the 7th of Janu- 
ary and is housed in the Univer- 
sity’s Sterling Memorial Library. 

Dr. Charles 8. Johnson, presi- 
dent of Fisk University, delivered 
the address of the occasion. He paid 
high tribute to Carl van Vechten as 
‘“‘the first white American to in- 
terpret objectively, with deftness 
and charm, the external features 
of the American Negro in a new 
age setting.’’ 

“Dr. Johnson lauded James 
Weldon Johnson as the first Negro 
to provide an objective and de- 
tached appraisal of the internal 
workings of the Negro mind under 
the stress and frustration of his 
racial status in America.’’ 

“He said further that the bril- 
liant white commentators, from 
Harriet Beecher Stowe to Vachel 
Lindsay, who by their insights and 
skill helped to shape this day by 
pointing up the anachronism of a 
half-man in a democratic society, 
are being followed in turn by an 
equally redoubtable group, who 
view the American scene in terms 
of racial rather than of national 
cultural perspectives.’’ 

Dr. Charles Seymour, president 
of Yale, read a resolution of the 
Yale Corporation expressing its 
gratitude to Mr. Van Vechten. 

The Yale collection ranges in 
variety and scope from the record- 
ings of Bessie Smith, blues singer, 
to volumes by Booker T. Washing- 
ton. Books on view fall in two cate- 
gories—by writers with Negro 
blood and by white writers about 
Negroes. Authors in the first cate- 
gory include Langston Hughes, 
Wallace Thurman, Richard Wright 
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and Walter White, and, in the sec- 
ond, Eugene O’Neill, Vachel Lind- 
say and Dubose Heyward. 

Two special sections of the col- 
lection are filled with phonograph 
records and photographs. Among 
the 400 records are early recordings 
of Ethel Waters, Duke Ellington, 
Louis Armstrong and Marian An- 
derson. 

There are other such valuable 
collections which should be more 
generally known. The Negro Col- 
lection at Howard University 
named for the late Dr. Jesse E. 
Moorland who presented it to that 
institution is a treasury which 
serious investigators penetrating 
the past of the Negro in Africa and 
America value most highly. The 
Schomburg Collection housed in 
the 135th Street Branch Public 
Library in New York City is of 
equal value. 


Questions 


1. What is an American? When is 
an American not an American? 
What is an Un-American Activity? 
Who is to be the judge in this 
case? What qualifications should 
such a judge have? 

2. What is history? How do you dis- 
tinguish history from propagan- 
da? Do we teach history in our 
schools? Is there such a thing as 
history made to order? 

3. What writers have undertaken to 
write the life of Harriet Tubman? 
Why has her life become so im- 
portant? She was a fugitive from 
slavery and could neither read 
nor write. Are these two quali- 
fications sufficient to make her 
important? 

4. What makes a man a slave? Was 
William Roscoe Davis ever a 
slave? He was held in bondage 
and could be bought or sold! 
Mention at least five of his de- 
scendants known to be prominent 
and distinguished. 

5. In what spheres have most of the 
descendants of William Roscoe 
Davis served? How do you ac- 
count for their making the choice 
of such vocations? What special 
attainments have they shown in 
the fields which they have chosen? 

6. Draw up a dramatization of the 
founding of Hampton Institute, 
showing the Civil War back- 
ground, the forerunners in the 
effort, the coming of new char- 
acters into the picture, and the 
unfolding of the institution. Make 
it a drama of action. Do not let 
the movement lag. 

7. What scholar has recently pro- 





duced a valuable book throwing 
light on the Negro in his develop- 
ment from Africa to America? 
How long had he worked on this 
treatment before he published 
this work? Why do we refer to 
him as a scholar? 

8. What do you think of the phi- 
losophy of Dagobert D. Runes in 
his Letters to My Son? Does he 
follow the usual method of warn- 
ing against this and that or try 
to lead the youth to think and do 
for himself independently? What 
is the main point which he tries to 
make? 


Book of the Month 


The most interesting book on the 
Negro recently published is The Negro 
in Sports which appeared on December 
15, 1949, from the press of the Asso- 
ciated Publishers, Inc., 1538 Ninth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. This 
is the new revised and enlarged edition 
of this work, brought up to date with 
data on the Negro athletes who have 
recently attained the limelight among 
the greatest of all time. To record all 
their significant achievements it was 
necessary to add more than a hundred 
pages to the original work and to re- 
vise every chapter in the book. Thus 
brought up to date this volume be- 
comes doubly attractive as a volume 
which every boy and girl will find 
gripping and entertaining. The price 
of the new work is $4.00. 

In this book one finds in illuminat- 
ing language not only the feats of the 
stars but of those lower in rank work- 
ing their way toward higher levels of 
action. The book is therefore a history 
of the present and past of the race in 
the athletic field. The volume ap- 
peals to the reader not merely as nar- 
rative acclaiming the heroes of this 
special class but one reflecting the 
general struggle facing the Negro in all 
his endeavors. In noting these unusual 
achievements, despite the restrictions 
and handicaps in other activities, this 
book reveals athletics as the important 
sphere in which the Negro has been 
able to demonstrate his capacity and 
supply the argument to justify similar 
opportunities in all endeavors. 

It is remarkable to note that a con- 
siderable number of Negroes became 
prominent in later life as a result of 
helpful contacts made with members 
of the white race while engaged in 
school athletics. Among these fortu- 
nates was William H. Lewis with con- 
nections at Amherst and Harvard which 
helped him to become Assistant United 
States Attorney General. Clarence 
Matthews’ record in baseball at Har- 
vard had much to do with his appoint- 
ment as an Assistant United States Dis- 
trict Attorney. Paul Robeson’s rise in 
sports at Rutgers, made friends who 
helped him toward universal recogni- 
tion. Upon friendship of the same 
type Archie Alexander built his repu- 
tation as the senior partner in one of 
the best known construction engineer- 
ing firms in the United States. 








i RENCH WEST AFRICA is 
F: French dependency. It 

covers an area of 4,665,000 
sq. km. The colony extends from 
the Senegal to the Gulf of Guinea 
and from the Atlantic Ocean to 
Lake Chad. North of French West 
Africa lies Rio-de-Oro, South Al- 
geria and Italian Libya; on the 
east, French Equatorial Africa; 
on the south, Nigeria. This colony 
borders on such well-known regions 
as Gambia, Portuguese Guinea, 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, Gold Coast 
and Togoland. The last mentioned 
is divided between the jurisdiction 
of France and England as a man- 
date. French West Africa covers 
also, the bend of the Niger where 
developed the civilization of the 
Songhay Empire.* 

The natural formation consists 
of gneisses and crystalline schists. 
Here and there appear also gran- 
ites, voleanic rocks, porphyries, 
diorites, sedimentary deposits, and 
Silurian quartzites; and above 
these are formations of non-fossil- 
iferous sand stones. In Senegambia 
appear secondary and tertiary ma- 
rine formations which extend as 
far as Lake Chad. More recent for- 
mations are alluvial deposits, dunes 
and laterites, and ferruginous red 
clays. The outstanding feature of 
the surface is a plateau broken by 
one fracture running southwest 
and northeast and another at right 
angles, extending northwest and 
southeast. The highly elevated 
portion of the country consists of 
granites or diorites which are con- 
1Bibliography.—Larousse du Vingtiéme 
Siécle (1928) i, 86; J. L. Monod, His- 
toire de l’Afrique Occidentale Francaise 
(1931): J. W. Blake, European Begin 
nings in West Africa, 14541578 (1937) ; 
Georges Hardy, L’Afrique Occidentale 
Francaise (1937); Pére Jean Baptiste 
Labat, Nouvelle relation de l’ Afrique 
Occidentale (1728); Saugnier, Les Rela- 
tions de plusieurs voyages sur la céte 
d’Afrique (1791): Pelletan. Mémoire sur 


la colonie du Sénégal (1801): Durand. 
Voyage au Sénégal (180°): Goldberry, 
Voyage en Afrique (1802). For the 


study of the natives consult the works of 
Maurice Delafosse, Henri Labouret, Louis 
Tauxier, and Charles Monteil. 





FRENCH WEST AFRICA 





By C. G. Woopson 
sidered the remnant of chains of 
mountains belonging to an earlier 
age. The highest mountains are in 
Futa Jallon and range from 2,200 
to 4,700 ft. Mt. Nimba about 5,000 
ft. above the level of the sea rises 
on the border of Liberia and the 
Ivory Coast. The Ata-Cora in Da- 
homey towers from 2,200 to 2.500 
ft. above the level of the sea. In 
the Sahara area are such elevations 
as the Adrar of Mauretania, about 
1,500 ft., the Adrar of Ifoghas 
about 3,000 ft. and the Air about 
5,200 ft. The coast is low and 
sandy, with a number of lagoons. 
allowing such ports as Dakar and 
various estuaries. 

This country has a heavy rain- 
fall where it is farthest from the 
Sahara, near which the rainfall is 
not so heavy. At St. Louis the rain- 
fall is 423 mm., at Dakar 514, at 
Sedhui 1,532 and at Konakry 4,431. 
In the northern Sudan, near the 
desert where blows a very hot wind 
called the harmattan the tempera- 
ture is highest and the rainfall is 
the least. Toward the south below 
eight degrees north latitude the 
rainfall increases. There are two 
rainy seasons in this region with a 
short dry season intervening. In 
Dahomey the heavy rainfall comes 
between March and July and from 
September to December. These 
seasons are determined by whether 
the sun is in its vertical position in 
apparently moving toward the 
north or moving toward the south. 
The rainfall at Grand Bassam is 
1,077 mm. and at Porto Novo 1,259 
mm. In the bend of the Niger the 
rainfall ranges between 600 to 
1,200 mm. and at Timbuktu 229 
mm. 

Toward the north near the Saha- 
ra only such growth as is common 
to arid regions appears. In most 
parts which are known as the lower 
Sudan. the rainfall is heavy and 
the natural growth is luxuriant. 
Here flourish the trees common to 
the tropics like the oil palm. acacia, 
mahogany, ebony and the like. The 
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heavy rainfall makes possible such 
rivers as the Niger, the third long- 
est river of Africa, and the source 
of the main drainage of French 
West Africa. The rivers and their 
tributaries flowing from the water- 
sheds are frequently subjected to 
floods between June and Septem- 
ber. The Niger is navigable for 
1,300 kilometers and therefore, is 
of great advantage to the country 
for transportation while serving at 
the same time for the purpose of 
irrigation. The largest river flow- 
ing to the coast is the Senegal re- 
sulting from the confluence of the 
Bakhoy with the Baule and the 


Bafing. It is navigable up to Kayes § 
during the rainy season but only as jj 









far as Podor at other times during [| 


the year. The other rivers like the © 


Casamance, the Cavally, the Sas- 
sandra, the Bandama, the Comoe. 
the Volta and the Ueme are of less 
importance. 

The people living in this area are 
mainly Negroes and those of mixed 
breeds referred to sometimes as Ne- 


groids. The Saharan, Moors, Tua- | 


regs, Fulbe, or Peuhl are not con- 
sidered as Negroes, although they 
are reddish brown and have wooly 
hair along with Semitic features. 
In this region dwell the very large 


group of people known as the § 


Mandé who live mainly in the bend 
of the Niger above the great forest. 
The Mandé people consist of a 


number of tribes known as the 4 


Milinké or Mandingo, the Soninké, 
the Bambara and the Susu. Promi- 
nent also among these people are 
the Wolofs, the Senegal, the Tuku- 
lor of Segu, the Songhay of the dis- 
trict of Gao, the Mossi of the Upper 
Volta and the Senufo of the Ivory 
Coast. The Negroes near the coast 
as a rule are shorter than the Su- 
danese ; their heads are shorter and 
their color is lighter, as in the ease 
of the Agni, the Dahomans, and 
the Kru. Here as in other parts of 
the dense forest dwell the Pygmies, 
or Negrillos (Negritos, or little 
Negroes). Except so far as these 
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people have been touched here and 
there by Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, the influence of which 
has not been very extensive, they 
are pagans believing in religious 
practices which are usually re- 
ferred to as animism or fetishism. 
In many of those cases where they 
have accepted Christianity or Mo- 
hammedanism, they express more 
interest in those principles of the 
superimposed foreign religions 
which resemble pagan practices. 
There is no record of any entire 
tribe that has accepted either Mo- 
hammedanism or Christianity. In 
the Sahara regions where the con- 
tacts with Moors and the Saharans 
have been most frequent Moham- 
medanism has its greatest hold. 

The population of French West 
Africa is estimated at 13,000,000. 
The desert area, of course, is not 
densely populated because the rain- 
fall is not sufficient to support a 
large population, and history indi- 
cates that the population in that 
area has been greatly decimated, 
not only by the loss of lives during 
the French conquest of the country, 
but by the wars resulting from the 
migration and forced dislocation of 
the tribes themselves, prior to the 
time when Europeans became a 
factor in this equation. The slave 
trade at one time was most disas- 
trous to the population in these 
parts. From the tribes now em- 
braced within French West Africa 
came a large percentage of the 
Negroes who were imported from 
that continent and sold into bond- 
age in America. Thus afflicted with 
one disaster after another, the 
population could not do otherwise 
than to diminish considerably. A 
contributing factor to further the 
decline of the population for the in- 
evitable results from the dislocation 
of the tribes was the consequent 
destruction of their economy 
which has practically set them 
adrift, unable to be incorporated 
into the social and economic order 
of the Europeans and no longer 
permitted to continue with their 
Own. 

The capital of French West Af- 
rica is Dakar. The population is 
less than 40,000 and only about 








3,000 are Europeans. The colony is 
divided into eight provinces over 
each of which there is a lieutenant 
governor, serving under the Gov- 
ernor General of West Africa. 
These eight divisions are Senegal, 
French Guinea, Ivory Coast, Da- 
homey, French Sudan, Haute- 
Volta, Mauretania and Niger. 

The right of the French to con- 
trol this colony dates from the ex- 
ploration by Andre Brué about the 
end of the seventeenth century, but 
the French had been operating here 
as elsewhere before that time, in 
the well-known African slave trade. 
Yet, this would not have given 
France any better title to the coun- 
try than other slave-trading agen- 
cies touching the same shores. This 
part of Africa was actually con- 
quered by Faidherbe who conceived 
the plan of connecting the Senegal 
with the Niger and initiated the 
conquest which was completed by 
other French officers. This, of 
course, meant the conquest of the 
African nations between the Sene- 
gal and Chad and the pacification 
of these people after they were con- 
quered. The French destroyed the 
Natives’ kingdoms in this area, 
striking first through Binger on 
the Ivory Coast in 1887-90, and by 
the campaign against Dahomey in 
1889-94. The French had control 
of Timbuktu by 1894 and by 1900 
practically all of what is now West 
Africa was pretty well in hand. 
The most difficult obstacle which 
they encountered was that of Glee 
Glee, the king of Dahomey, and his 
successor, Behanzin. The latter 
fought the French until his re- 
sources were exhausted, rather than 
to yield his ground to the con- 
querors. Behanzin was imprisoned, 
exiled and later permitted to come 
back to his country and die. He 
was subjected to all these humilia- 
tions for no other reason than that 
his country was coveted by the 
French, who had the guns with 
which to take it. 

In the development of the coun- 
try since that time, the French, by 
working the Natives, have produced 
such general products as gum, rub- 
ber and ivory, and resins from 
various kinds of acacia. Depending 
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upon the natives thus engaged, the 
French discovered they could not 
compete with those products where 
they were cultivated according to 
modern methods, as for example, 
Asiatic rubber. Yet, as long as the 
French in this area can secure la- 
bor by force, the cost of extracting 
such materials may be kept suffi- 
ciently low to guarantee at least 
small profits. Depending further 
upon the Natives, the French have 
undertaken to improve agriculture 
in French West Africa, in the pro- 
duction of such foods as millet, rice, 
and maize. The people engage also 
in some cattle breeding in the arid 
regions. They have begun the pro- 
duction of wool which has shown 
some promise of future growth. 
In West Africa, as elsewhere, vege- 
table oil constitutes an important 
product. This oil is extracted from 
ground nuts, especially in Senegal. 
Palm oil and palm kernels are con- 
siderable products in Ivory Coast. 
Likewise the production of cotton 
has been made successful in the 
Niger region and with some irriga- 
tion in the Haute-Volta. There the 
people produce both Egyptian cot- 
ton and American cotton, the prod- 
uct from which has tended to glut 
the world markets, where once the 
cotton from the Southern United 
States was much in-demand. The 
French likewise, look forward to a 
development of such fruits as pine- 
apples and bananas from French 
Guinea and cocoa and coffee from 
the Ivory Coast and Dahomey. 
They have not been able to find the 
abundance of gold, fabulously re- 
ported from this part of Africa. 
What they have discovered at Bule 
and Indenie is not of great impor- 
tance. The Natives make some con- 
tribution to the industry of the 
country by keeping up their pro- 
duction of leather and cotton goods 
in the primitive way. Among them- 
selves, the trade in salt, kola nuts, 
and European goods is important. 

The colony cannot advance far 
without improving its transporta- 
tion facilities. At present, the main 
ways of transportation are along 
the navigable rivers and water- 
ways. The interior of the continent 
is being touched by railways. The 
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colony has constructed four rail- 
way lines which are supposed to be 
further extended to constitute a 
more useful system. The first was 
the Dakar-St. Louis line with a 
number of useful branches touch- 
ing strategic points—the Konakry- 
Kankan line and the Abidjan- 
Niangbo line, and still another the 
Kotouou-Savé and Porto Novo-Pobé 
line. These lines have been extend- 
ed by numerous branches. The en- 
tire colony has about 3,000 km. of 
railways in operation and about 
10,000 in roads which are made still 
more useful by about 20,000 km. of 
telegraphic lines. 

The colony is highly favored in 
having Dakar, one of the best ports 
on the coast of Africa; other ports 
of worth to the country are Port 
Etienne, St. Louis, Rufisque and 
Kaolak, Konakry, Grand Bassam, 
Vridy, and Kotonu. The country is 
connected with France by cable 
lines at the most important ports 
and there are a score or more of 
wireless stations. In spite of the 
difficulties with which the colony 
has had to deal, the trade has tend- 
ed to increase so as to make French 
West Africa second only to Indo- 
China in commercial importance. 
Most of the trade of French West 
Africa is with France, but it has 
considerable trade also with Great 
Britain, the United States and Hol- 
land. It imports from these coun- 
tries various kinds of cloths, rice, 
salt, sugar, metal products, coal 
and perfume, and it exports to 
such countries mainly vegetable 
oils, ground nuts and palm oils, 
along with some timber, rubber 
and cattle. Properly administered, 
it is considered to be a country of 
a bright future. 

SENEGAL, a French possession 
on the West Coast of Africa, is a 
part of French West Africa.? The 


2Bibliography.—E. L. Guernier, L’ Afri- 
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Atlantic bounds it on the west, 
Mauretania on the north, the Fa- 
leme river between it and French 
Sudan on the east and Portuguese 
Guinea and French Guinea on the 
south. British Gambia, with the 
seat of government at Bathurst, ex- 
tends from the Atlantic Ocean like 
a wedge driven into French Sene- 
gal. The French possession has an 
area of 192,000 square kilometers 
or 74,112 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 1,666,374. About 6,000 of 
these inhabitants are Europeans 
who administer the colony in the 
name of France and exploit its re- 
sources. 

The coast like most of the Afri- 
ean coast has not many indenta- 
tions. The most important is the 
gulf south of Cape Verde. The 
chief characteristic elsewhere is 
that of dunes and barren stretches 
with cliffs and plateaux at intervals 
toward the north and marshes to- 
ward the south. Above the mouth 
of the Gambia is a group of small 
islands and below it is the estuary 
of the Casamance. Extending from 
the coast inland to the meridian of 
13° W. the surface is a gradually 
elevated barren plain beyond which 
lies a mountainous and fertile 
plain some parts of which are about 
4,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. This high area projects in 
spurs into the desert, shades into 
the Futa Jallon highlands in the 
south while toward the Niger it 
slopes precipitously toward the 
level of that basin. The surface is 
drained mainly by the Senegal and 
Gambia. The Casamance, and the 
Salum estuary on the coast are im- 
portant because of being navigable 
for some miles inland. 

Geologists have found sandstones 
or clay rocks and beds of red soil 
mixed with shells along the coast. 
At places are sedimentary strata in 
the form of clay slates while here 
and there are basaltic amygdaloid 
and voleanice rocks. At the base of 
the mountains occasionally appear 
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clay slate also; but as a rule th 
rocks are granite, porphyry, sye- 
nite or trachyte. Iron deposits are 
found in the region of mica-schists ; 
and both iron and gold have been 
discovered in the mountains and 
alluvial plains. The plains and the 
valleys are sufficiently fertile for 
considerable agricultural produc- 
tion, but most of the land is barren 
or infertile. 

The climate of Senegal is deter- 
mined mainly by the fact that it 
lies along the border of the African 


~plateau in the torrid zone of the 


rainy and dry seasons. The winds 
blowing from the sea bring the rain 
of the one season and the parching 
land wind from the Sahara the 
other part of the year brings the 
all but unbearable heat encoun- 
tered in the interior. However, 
along the seaboard the parching 
land wind is not so effective because 
of the modifying influence of the 
sea and the protection of the moun- 
tains. The temperature in the hot 
area runs as high as 90 and 100° 
F’. but at St. Louis the temperature 
ranges between 60 and 70° F. 

The plant and animal life of 
Senegal is very much like that of 
adjacent lands. The important trees 
are the baobab, acacia, ronier palm, 
nampatas, oil palm, and shea-butter 
tree. The rubber plant, indigo, and 
cotton tree are abundant in well 
watered areas. Among the animals 
are the Senegal lion, leopard, wild 
eat, cheetah, civet, hyena, and wild 
boar. There are also the antelope, 
gazelle, the giraffe in the Upper 
Senegal, and rarely the elephant 
and the hippopotamus which no 
longer frequent these parts in 
large numbers. Crocodiles appear 
in the Upper Senegal. Monkeys 
and apes are in evidence; and here 
and there abound the squirrel, rat, 
mouse, hedgehog, marmot, porcu- 
pine, hare, and rabbit. The birds 
frequently met with are the os- 
trich and bustard, frequenting the 
desert, and the marabout, stork, 
partridge, quail, and guinea fowl. 
In the sea are the sperm whale, 
manatee and codfish. 

The inhabitants of Senegal in- 
clude some of almost all the people 
living in North Africa or Africa 
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above the Equator—Moors, Ber- 
bers, and Natives classified as Ne- 
groids. The Berbers who are mixed 
with the Moors are known as Tar- 
zas, Braknas, and Duaish, living as 
a majority above the Senegal River. 
Fulas, or Peuls, are dispersed in 
small numbers throughout the col- 
ony. The Natives who constitute 
the large masses are mainly Wolofs 
and Mandingos (Sarakolles and 
Bambaras). The latter dwell in the 
regions drained by the Upper Sene- 
gal and the Upper Niger and the 
slope of the Futa Jallon mountains 
extehding westward. Mandingos 
under the name of Wakore and 
Wangara occupy also a considera- 
ble district in the bend of the 
Niger. Wolofs and Serers dwell 
along the coast from St. Louis to 
the Gambia and the district on the 
left bank of the Senegal as far as 
Dagana. The Ballanta, kinsmen of 
the Mandingos, dwell on the left 
bank of the Casamance. Above the 
Senegal the prevailing language is 
Arabic, and below the Native 


tongues like Wolof, Serer, Mandin- 
go and dialects therefrom prevail. 


The Berbers, Fula, and Mandingos 
have, for the most part, embraced 
the Mohammedan religion. The 
other Natives adhere to the Afri- 
ean religion except so far as they 
have been proselyted by Christian 
missionaries. 

The people make a living mainly 
by farming. For food they depend 
especially on millet and_ rice. 
Ground-nuts, especially peanuts, 
are cultivated as a source of wealth. 
The export of ground-nuts from 
the colony is enormous. The Peuls 
and the Tukulors devote them- 
selves chiefly to cattle-raising. 
Senegal serves also as the channel 
of exporting the products of other 
African colonies belonging to 
France. Through its ports are ex- 
ported not only ground-nuts but 
cotton, gum and hides, and they 
import cotton cloth, foodstuffs, su- 
gar, building materials. machinery, 
coal and petroleum. This trade has 
been made possible by improve- 
ment of the facilities of transpor- 
tation in building a railroad from 
the coast to the point of navigabil- 
ity of the Senegal at St. Louis and 


a railway from Kayes to the Niger 
and still another making direct 
connection between Dakar and the 
Niger with a number of useful 
branches. Telegraph lines within 
the colony and cable connection 
with Europe are additional facili- 
ties contributing to the moderniza- 
tion of the colony. Such towns as 
Dakar, St. Louis, Rufisque, Goree, 
Zighinkor and Kaolak have devel- 
oped; and smaller but historic 
places as Richard-toll, Dagana, 
Podor, Bakel, Carabano, Sedhiu 
are becoming important. Dakar is 
the largest and the capital. There 
resides the governor-general and 
the other officers of the administra- 
tion of French West Africa. 

The history of Senegal is that of 
West Africa. The Portuguese un- 
dertook to settle along the Senegal 
in the fifteenth century and ad- 
vanced as far as Bambuk in quest 
of gold, but the Natives broke up 
their settlements and drove them 
out. The French corporation, the 
Compagnie Normandie, settled St. 
Louis in 1626. Other settlements 
by the French followed. Then came 
the shifting of the possession of the 
settlements from one of seven com- 
panies to another between 1664 
and 1758 when the British took the 
eolony. The French, however, made 
some progress during these years 
in extending the exploration, in- 
specting further the Bambuk gold 
area, making a map of Senegal, and 
taking from the Dutch Rufisque, 
Portudal, Joal, Goree, and acquir- 
ing Portendic. The British seized 
Goree and Cape Verde in 1758, but 
restored them in 1763 and con- 
firmed France in the possession of 
all Senegal in the treaty of 1783. 
While the Napoleonic wars were in 
progress the British captured Go- 
ree in 1800 and St. Louis in 1809, 
but the French repossessed the col- 
ony in 1817. 

The possession of what is now 
Senegal was mainly nominal. 
France had not extended its occu- 
pation beyond the coastal settle- 
ments and as far inland as St. 
Louis. Only one of the governors 
up to 1854 had the energy to ex- 
plore the hinterland. He was Cap- 
tain Bouet-Willaumez who ad- 
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vanced as far as Medine on the 


Senegal, and because of his short @ 


rule from 1842 to 1846 his explora- 
tion had to be discontinued. Then 
came upon the scene in 1854 the § 
adventurous and daring imperial- aq 
ist Faidherbe who led the way for | 
the rise of France as a great power | 
in West Africa and the Sudan. | 


First he subdued the Moorish or 4 


Berber tribes on the right bank of 
the Senegal the year of his arrival 
in Senegal. Next year, that is, in 
1855, he conquered the Walo coun- 
try and erected the fort of Medine 
on the Senegal river beyond Kayes 
to protect the colony from invasion 
by the Moslems who had long men- 
aced the peace. When this fort was 
attacked in 1857 by the Moslem 
forces of Omar al-Haji it was he- 
roically defended by Paul Holle 
until Faidherbe could appear with 
his army and defeat the Moslems. 
Faidherbe then annexed the Native 
kingdoms in the bend of the Niger 
and the Senegambian district. 

In continuing the penetration of | 
Africa in 1862 Faidherbe sent | 
Lieutenant Mage and Dr. Quentin | 
to explore the region east of the | 
Senegal, but they had difficulties at | 
Segu on the Niger where they were 
held by Ahmadu the ruler, the son 7 
of Omar al-Haji, for two years. 
Resuming operations after the | 
Franco-Prussian War, the defeat 
and losses of which stimulated ex- | 


pansion abroad, Colonel Briére de 


l’Isle, the new governor of Senegal, 7 


sent Joseph S. Gallieni in 1879 to 1 
explore the possibilities of a rail- 9 


way penetrating the interior and to 
reestablish friendly relations with 
Ahmadu. Beginning in 1880, how- 
ever, the conquest of West Africa 
was carried out systematically with 
mainly Senegalese troops under § 
Borgnis-Desbordes, J. S. Gallieni, 

H. N. Frey, Louis Archinard, Colo- 
nel Combes, Tite Pierre Eugene 
Bonnier and minor officers. By 1881 
the French had established then- 
selves on the Niger, had built the 
fort of Bamako on that stream in 
1883, and had begun a railroad 
from the Senegal to the Niger. In 
1883 the French took also the Al- 
eatras archipelago off the coast of 
French Guinea. That same year 
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Ahmadu placed his country under 
the protection of France. 

In the way of the French, how- 
ever, stood a more formidable ene- 
my than Ahmadu. This was Sa- 
mory, a poor Mandingo colporteur 
who worked many years for the 
liberation of his mother from chief 
Sori-Ibrahima and while thus em- 
ployed as a soldier developed un- 
usually great military skill and 
capacity for leadership. He re- 
turned to his tribe of which he con- 
trived to become the chief. He con- 
quered one African state after an- 
other until he organized them as the 
Wasulu empire. Samory appeared 
upon the scene just at the right 
time to block the French penetra- 
tion of Africa. Samory held his 
own against the French for some 
time, and finally signed the treaty 
of Bissandugu by which the French 
say he agreed to come under their 
protection just as he did again in 
1889; but Samory, like Ahmadu, 
did not stay long under French 
‘‘protection,’’ and started on the 
warpath again. By 1894 the French 
had disposed of their other oppo- 
nents in taking Segu, Niro, and 
Jenne, but Samory stood out as in- 
vincible as ever, and at one time the 
French forces were afraid that he 
would bottle them up in the Bakoy 
basin. The war began to go against 
him, however, and he moved with 
his following into the states of 
Kong, and there on the Cavalla 
north of Liberia he was finally de- 
feated by combined French forces 
in September 1898 after having 
checked the advance of the im- 
perialists for a generation. Samory 
was exiled to the Gabun and died 
there in 1900. 

After the defeat of Samory the 
French had little trouble with the 
Natives in large organized forces. 
The French took over most of what 
is now French West Africa and 
even French Equatorial Africa, 
and in «extending toward the Brit- 
ish in the South they set up a claim 
to territory considered by the Brit- 
ish colonists as their hinterland. In 
1898 the British and the French 
agreed that Bussa should go to the 
former and to the latter both Mossi 
and the country in the bend of the 








Niger which thus connected Sene- 
gal with the French colonies on 
the coast of Guinea. The French 
entrusted an expedition to Lake 
Chad to connect with another from 
Algeria to the Congo to selfish and 
unfortunate officers who after de- 
generating to the level of disloyalty 
to France accomplished nothing 
but self-extermination. But a rem- 
nant did connect at Zinder with 
the expedition from Algiers and 
they reached Chad in time to de- 
feat Rabah who had taken his turn 
to afflict the Sudan with fire and 
sword. Next the French gained by 
another treaty with Great Britain 
in 1904 the port Yarbatenda on the 
Gambia and a modification in favor 
of France of the frontier from the 
Niger to Lake Chad. The French 
obtained Air and Bilma despite the 
protest from Turkey and in 1916 
the Tibesti highlands. Finally the 
Emirs of Trazar and Brakna 
Moors were brought under French 
protection and French influence 
became dominant in Adrar Temur. 
At first most of these possessions 
were governed from Senegal, but 
in course of their pacification and 
development became parts of what 
later became French West Africa. 
The old Native states have been 
broken up and only local chieftains 
have been permitted to function 
temporarily in affairs peculiar to 
the Natives. Slavery has been abol- 
ished as a nation-wide practice, but 
Natives do hold slaves and Euro- 
peans have been known to resort to 
forced labor. In Senegal proper 
the organization is that of the 
model of the departments of 
France. The people without dis- 
tinction of color participate in the 
government and elect a member of 
the French Chamber of deputies. 
Outside of this district Natives are 
not considered as French. citizens. 
Senegalese far and wide, however, 
are trained and drilled to serve in 
the French armies and they ren- 
dered heroie service in the First 
and Second World Wars. 
DAHOMEY is another colony 
constituting a part of what is 
called French West Africa. The 
colony is bounded on the north by 
colonies along the Niger and the 
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Volta, on the east by Nigeria, on 
the south by the Gulf of Guinea, 
and on the northwest by the Togo. 
Dahomey has a coast line of only 
about 75 miles and an area of 
22,000 square miles. Its population 
is estimated at about 1,000,000, of 
whom only about 1,200 or 1,500 are 
Europeans. The coast is low and 
sandy with a line of lagoons behind 
the shore. The most important of 
these lagoons supply useful harbors 
facilitating commerce, such as those 
of Porto Novo, Whydah, and Grand 
Popo. The most important rivers 
are the Weme, running 300 miles 
to the south; the Zu, a western 
branch of the Weme; and the Niger 
running along the northeastern 
border. From the coast inland the 
land is flat for forty-five or fifty 
miles. First appears a sandy waste 
with dense vegetation, then swampy 
land. Nearer the interior the land 
begins to rise to a plateau area 
1,650 feet in elevation, which slopes 
toward the Niger. From a hilly re- 
gion watershed in the northwest 
flow the Weme, the Volta and the 
Niger. Much of the hinterland is an 
undulating barren region. Patches 
of forest stand out here and there, 
with the baobab, coco-nut palm, 
and the oil palm in evidence. The 
animals are those generally found 
in West Africa, but the elephant 
and the hippopotamus are scarce. 
The climate is hot. The coastal 
area, due to winds from various 
directions and the sea breeze, has a 
lower temperature than the hinter- 
land. The coastal area has four 
seasons—the long dry season from 
December to the middle of March, 
the heavy rainy season from the 
middle of March to the middle of 
July. the short dry season from the 
middle of July to the middle of 
September, and the little rainy sea- 
son from that time to the first of 
December. The interior has only 
the two seasons common to the 
tropies, the dry season from No- 
vember to May and the rainy sea- 
son from June to October. 

The people along the coast are 
of pure Negro stock, but in the 
Porto Novo area the Nago show an 
admixture of Yoruba blood and 
culture. The Dahomey people, 
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however, are mainly Ewe-speaking 
people calling themselves Fon or 
Djedjes. The Dahomeyans are de- 
scribed as an upstanding, proud- 
looking, strongly-built specimens 
of humanity, a warlike people with 
skillful mechanics and artisans and 
shrewd traders. The Mina dwelling 
in the Popo district are skilled sea- 
men. The people dwelling along 
the coast have undergone more 
modernization than those in the in- 
terior. The chief port, Kotonu, is 
also the seat of the present govern- 
ment and is a very healthy place. 
Whydah and Grand Popo are ports 
of importance. The ancient capital, 
Abomey, and Allada, Kana, and 
Dogba still stand to indicate the 
cultural level reached by the Da- 
homeyans before they were con- 
quered by the French. The French 
have developed Carnotville in the 
back country. The Borgu towns of 
Nikki and Paraku, and Garu on 
the Niger are of less importance. 
The people are occupied mainly 
with the cultivation of their very 
fertile soil of a rich clay in most 
parts and some finely powdered 
quartz and yellow mica elsewhere. 
The chief products are palm-oil, 
maize, guinea-corn, cassava, yams, 
sweet potatoes, plantains, coco- 
nuts, kola-nuts, oranges, limes, Af- 
rican apples, ground-nuts, pine- 
apples, guavas, spices of many 
kinds, sugar-cane, onions, tomatoes 
and pawpaws. These products are 
produced mainly by crude methods 
inasmuch as agriculture is in a 
backward state. There is profitable 
fishing in the lagoons, cattle and 
horses are grazed in the interior, 
and cotton of the average quality is 
grown. The people depend mainly 
on the trade in palm oil and palm 
kernels and trade mainly with 
Germany and Great Britain. Since 
the breaking of the connections 
with Europe during the Second 
World War, readjustments have 
been necessary, and the economic 
and commercial problems of Da- 
homey are still pressing questions. 
Trade is facilitated by a few short 
railway lines and by tramways. 
Kotonu is a port of call for Euro- 
pean steamers, and a steamboat 
line runs between Kotonu and 


Porto Novo. Kotonu is connected 
by a telegraph line with Abomey, 
the Niger and the Senegal. 

In no part of West Africa did 
the European conquerors encoun- 
ter more formidable resistance than 
in Dahomey. This is admitted even 
by A. Le Hérissée and Henri Le- 
Faivre, both of whom try to make 
a good ease for the right of the 
French to take over the country. 
This resistance of Dahomey was 
due to the solidarity which the 
kingdom developed under its well 
connected dynasties. Their kings 
in ancient times united surround- 
ing areas, defended their frontiers, 
maintained peace and stimulated 
the people toward becoming most 
prosperous farmers and artisans. 
These kings knew ‘‘how to organ- 
ize their state and their army and 
administer their kingdom in a 
fashion which did them honor.’ 

That the Dahomans had reached 
such a stage in their development 
as to terrify the conquerors who 
coveted the land is everywhere evi- 
dent from ruins excavated in those 
parts. Leo the African, who 
traveled in the Sudan about 1507, 
learned of this kingdom although 
he did not know its exact location. 
On the map of Joannes Janssonius, 
published in Amsterdam in 1627 
under the title of Guinea, the city 
and country of Dauma, intended 
for Dahomy, are shown as located 
North of (Ardra) and to the East 
of the Volta. Uninformed histo- 
rians, however, have thought of the 
reign of Wagbaja between 1650 
and 1680 as the foundation of the 
Dahoman kingdom and still others 
are conservative enough to fix the 
date as 1625. 

At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, however, Europeans 
did find in this area three states— 
the kingdom of Judas extending 
from the port of Whydah on the 
Gulf of Guinea to its capital Suavi, 
the kingdom of Ardra (Ardres) and 
the kingdom of the Foys, or Foins 


3Melville J. Herskovits’ Dahomey, two 
volumes; G. L. Brunet, Dahomey; Edou- 
ard Foa, Dahomey; Henri Labouret, Le 
Royaume d’Arda et son Evangelisation ; 
A. Le Hérissée, L’Ancien Royaume du 
Dahomey; A. L. d’Albege, La France au 
Dahomey en 1890. 
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(Fons). Of these Ardra, or Ardres, 
was the most ancient and may have 
ruled over the others. The first 
known king was Kopon, the found- 
er of the long-ruling Dahoman 
dynasty. When he died Hunugun- 
vung succeeded in forcing into ex- 
ile his two brothers who disputed 
his accession. The next oldest of 
these brothers was received by Da, 
the king of the Foys, at Abomey, 
where with a little territory in the 
beginning he finally expanded and 
built up his possessions until he 
had power to overcome Da and 
erect a new palace over his re- 
mains. This he called Dahomey. 

Not much of interest to the out- 
side world was noted under the 
successor known as Adanzan I, 
and Akaba, who ruled from 1650 
to 1680 and from 1680 to 1708 re- 
spectively, except that the country 
still grew. Then came Agadja- 
Troudo, who distinguished himself 
by important conquests among 
which was noted the taking of Al- 
lada, in the battle for which the 
successor to the throne of Kopon of 
Ardra was killed in avenging the 
exile of his grandfather Tacudunu. 
He next attacked and conquered 
the kingdom of Judas and united 
the three kingdoms under one ruler 
and made it the most formidable 
opponent to the Europeans trading 
along the West Coast of Africa. 

About 1732 the power of the Da- 
homans became strikingly in evi- 
dence when Bessa-Abadee ascended 
the throne. During the forty years 
of his reign he solidified the con- 
quest of his predecessor, got rid of 
the malcontents, dispatched his op- 
ponents, fought the Popos, the 
neighboring tribes, the Mahis, and 
the Egbas. He attacked the Port- 
uguese at Whydah and annihilated 
the entire garrison. 

The three kings who ruled from 
1774 to 1818, Adanzu IT, Winuhiu, 
and Agonglo, accomplished nothing 
more than to hold the frontiers 
against neighboring tribes whom 
for first one reason and then an- 
other they had to fight. There was 
the short reign of Adanzan (or 
Adandozan) who before his father 
died had shown himself so cruel 
that Agonglo, contrary to the local 
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custom, tried to have his younger 
son succeed him. Adazan, in spite 
of these efforts reached the throne 
and with the opposition to him as 
an additional reason for cruelty 
plunged into a vindictive dispatch- 
ing of almost everyone that dis- 
pleased him. His enemies, there- 
fore, invited trouble from without 
in joining with two Portuguese 
slave-traders, Francisco Felix Da 
Souza and Domingo Martins, of 
Brazilian mixed breed, who de- 
throned Adanzan and made Ghezo 
king. Under the influence of Da 
Souza especially, Ghezo did much 
for the economic development of 
Dahomey with respect to the cul- 
ture and trade in manioc and palm 
oil, but just as much more was 
done to stimulate the slave trade by 
numerous wars which were stirred 
up to secure captives to supply the 
slavers which cast anchor at sev- 
eral ports along the coast. The Eu- 
ropeans and Americans profiting 
by this traffic have paid high trib- 
ute to this king who thus favored 
them, and they have pointed out 
as evidence of his greatness the 


splendor which Dahomey attained 
in art and commerce during his 
reign. 


Trouble awaited Dahomey, more- 
over, in the establishment of Porto 
Novo by the son of Kopon of Adra, 
who had been driven out by Hunu- 
gungung, his successor. This exiled 
crossed the Weme into the 
kingdom of Djaquin and started 
this Porto Novo in the establish- 
ment of the nucleus of the city of 
Ajachi. During the taking of Dja- 
quin by Agadja-Troudo in 1724 
Ate-Agbanlin, the descendant of 
the son of Kopon, had fled to Porto 
Novo, where he reigned without 
being troubled and maintained a 
flourishing trade in slaves. Sodji, 
who was ruling in Porto Novo in 
1851, was disturbed by the aggres- 
sion of the British, who about this 
time had established themselves at 
Lagos at the mouth of the Ougon 
after having driven the Native king 
from that region. The British were 
now advancing with their vessel 
even upon Porto Novo and with a 
manufactured pretext bombarded 


son 


the city. Hoping to play one Eu- 
ropean nation against the other, 
Sodji, not desiring to experience 
what the African king had at 
Lagos, signed with France a treaty 
of commerce and amity, February 
23, 1863; and with the English as 
a scare ever hanging over the head 
of Sodji, the French induced him 
to transform this agreement later 
into a treaty to come under the 
‘*protection’’ of France, the second 
of the following April. 

All was not finished for the 
French, however, for the successors 
of Sodji did not always respect 
their agreements. Meppon favored 
the English, who were still hoping 
to obtain that territory. Messy was 
followed by Bassy who was placed 
upon the throne with the support 
of Gle-Gle, the King of Dahomey, 
and the French merchants of Porto 
Novo, as Tofa II. He was a royal 
prince of Dahomey. He once put 
down a rising by calling the troops 
of Dahomey but attacked them in 
their retreat because of so-called 
misconduct. This alienated the Da- 
homan king. When the Dahoman 
king undertook to chastise Tofa for 
this and repeated insults the Brit- 
ish under Admiral Brown appeared 
upon the scene to prevent the at- 
tack. Gle-Gle undertook several 
campaigns in which he failed, but 
he was suceessful in maintaining 
the frontiers of the kingdom. Yet 
this was done, his opponents re- 
port, not without much horrible 
massacre and imposing sacrifice of 
human beings, of which the French 
who had given him a modern edu- 
cation in the Lyeée de Marseille ex- 
pressed their horror. 

The French, however, had the 
right to trade in the Dahoman 
country by virtue of a treaty of 
amity and commerce signed by 
Ghezo in 1851. Greater concessions 
were necessary from their point of 
view not only to force more out of 
the Natives but to prevent the 
British from taking that country 
and Porto Novo in commercial 
rivalry. The French finally in- 
duced both Portugal and Britain to 
abandon their claims in this area. 
The trade rights and the possession 
of certain ports for traffic within 
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the territory were always in jeop- 
ardy because of the construction 
placed at will upon treaties by the 
kings. Gle-Gle wrote the President 
of France protesting against their 
taking his country, and he offered 
Portugal the protection over it, 
which was refused. 

The French had grown tired of 
the bilateral interpretation of their 
concession to trade and of the 
treaty of amity and commerce. Just 
as they had induced the kings else- 
where to sign agreements when in 
their ignorance of the European 
diplomacy they knew not what they 
were doing, so the French expected 
the Dahoman kings to comply. The 
Dahoman kings had no objection to 
the friendship and commercial in- 
tercourse with the French so long 
as that meant prosperity to their 
country and the getting rid of the 
British whose operations in the ad- 
jacent territory did not show that 
they would be desirable neighbors. 
When, however, the interpretation 
of the French claims meant inter- 
ference with the Dahoman wars 
proclaimed to strengthen their hold 
on subject areas the Dahomans ob- 
jected. For a generation the French 
had claimed to have a protectorate 
over Porto Novo, but the Dahomans 
pointed out that the kingdom had 
long been recognized as a vassalage 
of Dahomey. 

To force another interpretation 
the king of Dahomey had to be 
brought to terms. The effort re- 
sorted to was the usual bribery with 
gifts and new professions of friend- 
ship. The Bayol mission sent to the 
capital in 1890 was thus charged 
to iron out the differences between 
the disputants. After undergoing 
difficulties in reaching the capital 
they were not able to accomplish 
anything satisfactory to the for- 
eigners. Gle-Gle, the king at that 
time seventy-five years of age, was 
in such a state of health that he 
gave little encouragement to the 
leader of this mission. Behanzin, 
the son and heir to the throne, was 
not favorably impressed. 

These rulers understood clearly 
what was desired, but they had no 
inclination to yield any more 
ground. They reiterated, however, 
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that the French had long been 
friends of the Dahomans and had 
enjoyed profitable trade with them ; 
and they could not now see the 
necessity of taking territory which 
long had been included in their 
domain or belonged to chiefs who 
were vassals of Dahomey. The Da- 
homan kings, too, in spite of know- 
ing of the aggression of the French, 
the garrisoning of other forts, and 
the appearance of fresh troops 
which had penetrated the interior, 
cautioned peace, but with a firm- 
ness that, if their territory should 
be in¥aded, they would dispute 
every inch of the ground covered 
by an invading force. The Daho- 
mans then had no recourse but to 
war. They could expect nothing 
from the British in Nigeria who 
seemed worse than the French. 

The French, however, worked out 
a military campaign which would 
result in the dispossession of the 
Dahomans. Behanzin met their 
force first at Poguessa. The battle 
was costly to both sides. The 
French realized that it was not so 
easy as that of Sherman’s march 
through Georgia, and the Daho- 
mans realized the difficult task 
ahead to maintain their frontier. 
The defenders then fell back to 
Akpa, where they again gave bat- 
tle. The French reinforced and 
with an army well organized under 
the mulatto General Dodds suffered 
losses again but compelled the de- 
fenders to fall back again to Koto- 
pa. Their lines were reorganized 
for another resistance at Djokoue, 
but here again under the fire of an 
army trained in modern methods 
of warfare the Native forces were 
defeated. 

The last obstruction to their ac- 
cess to the capital had thereby been 
removed, but Behanzin, still with 
an invincible spirit, took flight 
from the city with such supporters 
as he could muster and sought a 
base of resistance elsewhere. The 
French had the capital and soon 
the country, but the ruler of the 
country whom they hoped to force 
to an abdication or vassalage was 
not at hand. Not wishing to lose 
all, Behanzin sought from afar to 


treat for terms, but the French be- 
lieved that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to eliminate him in some way. 
He was still the idol of the Daho- 
mans and their embodiment of au- 
thority. Without disposing of Be- 
hanzin they could never peacefully 
rule Dahomey. He finally sur- 
rendered at Acachacpa. 


What to do with Behanzin after 
he surrendered was a problem. 
There was so much wavering about 
the matter that when the con- 
querors began to move him from 
place to place Behanzin thought 
that they intended to kill him. ‘‘If 
such is your intention,’’ implored 
the captive, ‘‘do not prolong the 
agony, kill me at once.’’ But it 
would never do thus to dispose of 
a man who had been to his follow- 
ers the symbol of greatness. It was 
decided then to send him into exile 
to Martinique with a few of his 
coterie known to be close to him 
through his mature years. Upon 
urgent request the French later 
permitted Behanzin to be trans- 
ferred to Bilda in Algeria in 1905. 
In 1906 his health became so poor 
that he was permitted to move to 
the city of Algeria. The change 
made little difference, however, for, 
humiliated and broken-hearted, he 
died soon thereafter in that city on 
December 10, 1906. 

Many persons came to do honor 
to this African prince who sur- 
rendered only with his weapons in 
his hand. His last request was that 
his ashes should repose on the na- 
tive soil of Dahomey, but for fear 
that the carrying out of such an 
order at that time might rekindle 
flames which had hardly been ex- 
tinguished his wishes were not com- 
plied with until 1927, when the 
French thought it could be done 
without disturbing the Pax Gallica 
in Africa. Thus passed into history 
the king of a country not inferior 
in culture and achievement to many 
European and Asiatic countries in 
his day. He was sacrificed and his 
country expropriated by French 
imperialists who had no excuse but 
that they coveted it in the carrying 
out of their designs. 

In the European histories of Da- 
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homey, with the exception of a few 
like those of Le Herissé and Dela- 
fosse, is painted a dark picture of 
the slave trade and the sacrifice of 
human beings. In this they cannot 
be sincere, for the slave trade in 
Dahomey received its main stimu- 
lus from the demand in America 
which Europeans supplied by stir- 
ring up cruel wars. Human sacri- 
fice in Dahomey must be studied 
from the point of view of the Da- 
homans themselves, from a study 
of their whole culture. All kings 
of Dahomey did not carry this to 
the extreme. Some refrained from 
it. The so-called human sacrifice 
was mainly the execution of cap- 
tives in war and public criminals 
on festive occasion such as the 
death of a ruler, a royal marriage 
or the coronation of a king. It prob- 
ably went beyond the cruelty of 
public hangings and beheadings in 
America and Europe. But the so- 
called human sacrifice was no more 
justification for the French con- 
quest of Dahomey than there would 
have been for Canada to conquer 
the United States because of its 
lynehings. Here newspapers carry 
the notice of these horrors before- 
hand and encourage men, women 
and children to bring refreshments 
to enjoy a scene as one does a pic- 
nic. 





An Embarrassing 
Question 
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eases Negroes have succeeded in ad 
vancing their causes in spite of the 
Negro control because a much larg- 
er number of Negroes than one gen- 
erally believes have learned to think 
for themselves and to act independ- 
ently. The time has not yet come, 
however, for us to think that the 
genuflecting and toady class of the 
Negroes have lost all their power. 
The war on this undesirable class is 
being waged with increasing vigor 
and sufficient ground has been 
gained to warrant hope that an- 
other generation will see the pass- 
ing of the mis-leaders of the Ne- 
groes in the United States. 
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A BROADCAST ON KILLERS OF THE DREAM 


Goop Eventnae Mr. CAMPBELL, 
NEIGHBORS AND FRIENDS: 

A novel, titled Strange Frutt, a 
best seller of some five years ago, 
has possibly not been forgotten. It 
won high praise from reviewers 
throughout the country and, dra- 
matized, had a period on Broad- 
way. It dealt with our American 
race problem, the living together 
of whites and blacks, especially in 
the South. The author was Lillian 
Smith, a Georgia woman of Geor- 
gian ancestry and culture. 

Recently Miss Smith has put 
forth her second book dealing, this 
time in essay form, with the same 
ever-present and ever-urgent prob- 
lem: a now all-American problem; 
a problem in Chicago as in Atlan- 
ta, in Cumberland as in Birming- 
ham. This book has the title of 
Killers of the Dream. What is the 
dream? Who are the killers? And 
how do people kill a dream? It can- 
not lessen your imterest in this 
book, I trust, if I answer directly 
from its pages these questions. 

The dream is America—not of 
course the landscape, its fertile 
plains, its mountains, rivers, forest 
and lakes; not its people and their 


= works, their cities and famous in- 


dustries. No, not that but a more 
essential America. What the Puri- 
tan Pilgrims meant. What the 
Jamestown Colony meant. What 
the builders of the Maryland Free 
State meant and wrote, partly, into 
law. What the Quaker founders 
of the City of Brotherly Love 
meant when they made a treaty of 
friendship with the Indians. What 
the founding fathers meant when 
they wrote the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. What Emma 
Lazarus meant in those words in- 


scribed on the Statue of Liberty. . 


Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses, yearning to 
be free: 

The wretched refuse of your teem- 
ing shore 


Send these the homeless, the tem- 
pest tost to me, 


By Rosert T. KERLIN 


I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door. 

This is the Dream—this Amer- 
ica. This expectation and prophecy 
of political seers, this hope of many 
peoples, this desire of the oppressed 
and impoverished. A home for 
free men, where man as man is re- 
spected. This dream broke forth in 
splendor, first, and then in fury, 
in the French Revolution, voiced 
in the Marseillaise. It sought em- 
bodiment in laws in the new dem- 
ocratic republic of America to 
which the lovers of liberty of all 
lands turned their eyes: the lovers 
of liberty and the workers for 
brotherhood and equality. The 
dream was becoming a reality. It 
was indeed a substantial fact, a 
thing accomplished. 

Can a Dream be Killed? What 
answer to this momentous question 
does history give? Can a great 
cause be defeated? Can truth be 
crushed to earth? The answer of 
history is ‘‘Yes.’’ It has been done 
thousands of times. The rulers of 
this earth, the potent few who are 
privileged by birth, wealth, and 
inherited power, are not friendly 
to dreamers. Dreamers are trouble- 
some and dangerous. Joseph was 
a dreamer. Therefore, his breth- 
ren, a privileged class saw to it 
that he should perish. And soon 
another class began to render his 
dream homeless, to make his doc- 
trine a figment. Yes, there are 
killers of dreams as there are of 
the prophets. 

In this book of Lillian Smith’s 
there are two dreamers, or more 
accurately, a two fold dream, a 
dream having a political and a reli- 
gious aspect: a democratic-Chris- 
tian brotherhood. We are quite ac- 
eustomed to this idea. We read it, 
we hear it from many sources. We 
hear it preached every Sunday in 
all our churches: universal broth- 
erhood, American democracy, de- 
rived together from our text book 
of religion. Milton wrote, ‘‘As 
good almost kill a man as kill a 
good book.’’ If it be such a crime 


to kill a good book what can we 
say of killing of a dream, a liberat- 
ing idea, a hope in the heart of 
mankind, a great beneficent enter- 
prise, a new conception of the dig- 
nity of man? 

The design of this book is to pre- 
sent to our minds how we Ameri- 
cans are to our grief, in our ignor- 
ance and our blindness, killing the 
American dream of democracy and 
brotherhood. How are we doing so? 
Miss Smith has brought the finest 
equipment of education, knowledge 
of the world, and of history, poli- 
ties and psychology to the answer 
of this question. The result is the 
most penetrating analysis of the 
Southern mind and culture we 
have as yet had. And in conse- 
quence no recent book of my ac- 
quaintance has the importance of 
this, the Killers of the Dream. Here 
is the politician to whom mass ig- 
norance and prejudice mean office 
and social status. Here is the in- 
dustrial boss, to whom the same 
mass ignorance and racial prej- 
udice are profits, mansion on the 
hill and dominion. Here is the 
churchman as the revivalist, who 
reaps a harvest of souls and lucre, 
but makes no effort to lift the mil- 
lions of poor out of poverty, and 
who frightens card players, danc- 
ers, and beer-drinkers with lurid 
pictures of hell, but do not mention 
segregation and lynching and the 
devastation of the spirit of human- 
ity by professing a belief which 
their conduct belies. 

A tradition stemming from slav- 
ery rules and tyrannies, making a 
frightful cleavage all through one’s 
life, blighting life. darkening the 
mind, and spirit. There, of course, 
is the hook-worm which flourishes 
where the poverty of Porgy exists, 
but more potent than hook-worm are 
conditions near peonage which the 
politicians and their industrial 
bosses impose and justify and exalt. 
Here is humanity degraded in 
America to conditions wholly out 
of accord, even in their material 
aspects, with the American dream, 
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American democratic doctrine and 
the teaching of any religion. But 
even these wretched material con- 
ditions hardly intimate correspond- 
ing mental and spiritual condi- 
tions. You ride through the South 
and you see gulched, yellow hill- 
sides eroded to utter barrenness. 
Winding in and out here and 
there, through eight or nine states, 
is Tobacco Road with log cabin- 
folk along its way, as gashed and 
barren and forlorn as those hill- 
sides, you get an intimation of this 
human _ destitution, lowliness, 
emptiness, at every railway station. 
It is not physical degeneracy alone 
that you see: it is not malnutrition, 
the ravages of malaria, pellegra, 
and hookworm alone that you see; 
it is not the fruitless efforts of toil- 
worn men and women to extract a 
subsistence out of impoverished 
elay. All this you see and you pity 
and perhaps you thank your God 
that your lot is not the lot of Geor- 
gia crackers, hill-billies, red-necks, 
and pecker woods. And this fleet- 
ing emotion ends the matter. 

Hidden from the eye of man, 
and apparently from the eyes of 
angels, is the mental, spiritual ero- 
sion, barrenness and poverty of the 
people who follow the Southern 
tradition. And the wretched poor, 
mentally and spiritually are not 
the poor whites alone, but the rich 
whites, the educated whites—the 
editors of newspapers, the preach- 
ers, lawyers doctors, teachers—all 
in so far as they defend or acqui- 
esce in this blighting Southern 
tradition. 

What is this tradition? Simply 
and truly stated, it is the doctrine, 
or if you choose, the fiction of white 
superiority and the racial inferior- 
ity of the Negro. From this springs 
segregation, the impossible attempt 
to keep separate two races living 
together. Witness miscegenation, 
the fading out of the African pig- 
ment. Oh, it is an ugly thing mo- 
rally, but sociologists make us face 
it. And supporters of the tradition 
may write their separating words. 
‘*White’’ and ‘‘Colored’’ above 
doors, in public coaches, at bathing 
beaches, and drinking fountains in 
the streets; and they may perpetu- 


ate separate schools and churches, 
but these two races are mingled 
together inextricably. Is it any 
wonder that many Southern white 
women, an increasing number of 
entirely respectable Southern wives 
and mothers, are rising up, organ- 
izing and exerting their religious 
and political influence to end a 
tradition that has worked only to 
their own injury, impoverishment 
and debasement? It is difficult for 
the voteless poor whites to do any 
thing about it or in anyway to rem- 
edy their conditions. Neither the 
politicians nor the industrial bosses, 
who fatten on mass poverty and 
wield power by virtues of fifth 
grade education will do any thing 
to lessen their domination. And 
we listen in vain to hear from the 
churches a word that will indicate 
an intention to assert spiritual 
leadership or attempt moral re- 
form. 


In all her book Miss Smith is 
thinking, as I am here, more of the 
harm of this practice of segrega- 
tion to the whites than to the Ne- 
gcroes. And I think this emphasis 
falls in the right place. I do not, 
and she does not, wish to minimize 
the fear, the humiliation, the angry 
passions aroused in the Negro’s 
breast by the wanton insults nec- 
essitated by the Southern tradi- 
tion. Out of a feeling of humanity 
—to leave out of account the teach- 
ings of our professed religion—we, 
whites, should, all refuse to toler- 
ate or submit to segregation, for 
our own sake. But, though I fear 
the fact is obscure to most South- 
ern whites, they have injured them- 
selves more, immensely more, than 
they have injured the Negroes. It 
is a familiar story. No man can 
hate without poisoning his own 
soul. The man who kills another 
kills but that man’s body. In him- 
self he kills that which unites him 
with mankind, and he becomes like 
Cain, a fugitive and wanderer, 
spiritually, on the earth. 


Miss Smith in this book writes 
especially of the South. But she 
is fully aware that in these times, 
what she has written applies to the 
whole country.. Her book, dark as 
the picture is, ends with a note of 
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encouragement, but to discover 
what that note is I leave to the 
reader. 

One word of estimate: I do not 
believe that any book of this coun. 
try bears a more solemn, a mor 
weighty message to the American 
people. From its reading the year 
1950 should mark a new era in 
approaching our problem of prob. 
lems—our repudiation and abolish. 
ment of the Southern tradition. 
Its supporters, by word, action, or 
silence, are the Killers of the Dream, 





Askia Mohammed’s 
Return from Mecca 
(Continued from page 106) 


pire,’’ he said. ‘‘Henceforth the 
Empire of Songhay shall have new 
and better laws; and the products 
of our people shall be seen on the 
markets of all the countries beyond 
Songhay. New principles of taxa- 
tion, verification and inspection of 
weights and measures shall be en- 
forced. Immorality among the peo- 
ple must be systematically de- 
stroyed by new and broader meth- 
ods of teaching.’’ 

He paused and continued with a 
slight tang of bitterness in his tone. 
‘‘There are some among us who 
would retard the progress of Son- 
ghay, in order to satisfy their per- 
sonal interest and ambition. Those 
persons, when apprehended will be 
punished to the fullest extent of 
the law. ... 

‘‘But for the reckless daring of J 
Sonni Ali, the glorious Empire of 
Songhay would have spread itself 
to the borders of the great sea. This 
is now my burden, and sworn duty. 
Henceforth, this realm shall be re- 
organized. . . . Every man to his 
task and his craft . . . the business 
in commerce, priests as the devel- 
opers of a new religion . . . . sol- 
diers to the field of battle and 
women to bear more sons for the 
glory of our Empire. Mighty seats 
of scholarship and learning shall 
arise in the cities of Timbuktu and 
Jenne. From the rising to the set- 
ting of the sun, men from distant 
lands shall come to pay honor and 
homage to your ruler, Mohammed 
Askia, the Great.’’ 
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After the speech he did not sit 
down. He started from the throne 
room as the members of his court 
were moving to one side, clearing 
a way for him. Later his speech 
was published as an ‘‘Order of the 
Day.’’ This intensified the celebra- 
tion that had been going on since 
his return to Timbuktu. The cele- 
bration lasted far into the night 
and on almost any street a resident 
of the city could be heard shout- 
ing: ‘‘Hail Mohammed, the Askia. 
Hail! The ruler of all Songhay!”’ 





Notes on the Career 
of Samuel E. Cornish 


(Continued from page 105) 


sion of faith of this church; and 
satisfactorily answered the ques- 
tions appointed to be put to candi- 
dates to be licensed ; the Presbytery 
did, and hereby Do license him the 
said Samuel Cornish to preach the 
gospel of Christ as a probationer 
for the holy ministry within the 
bounds of this Presbytery or 
wherever he may be orderly 
ealled.’’? 

‘‘A letter was received and read 
from Mr. Samuel Cornish, express- 
ing his gratitude to the Presbytery 
for their kind attention to him dur- 
ing the time of his being under the 
care of Presbytery: and said letter 
was ordered to be put on the files 
of this Judicatory.’”® 
‘Philadelphia, April 21, 1820’’ 
‘Mr. Samuel Cornish presented to 
Presbytery a report of his labours 
since his licensure which was read 
and accepted. Whereupon resolved, 
that he be permitted to labour 
at diseression the ensuing six 
months. ’’® 

“Philadelphia, March 16, 1822”’ 
“At a pro-re-nata-meeting of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia con- 
vened by a circular letter from the 


Moderator, in the Second church in * 


the city of Philadelphia at 3 
OClock P.M. of this day, for the 
Purpose of dismissing Mr. Saml. 
Cornish a licentiate under the care 

‘Ibid., p. 258 

8Ibid., p. 259 

Ibid, p. 270 


of this Presbytery, with a view to 
his placing himself under the care 
of the Presbytery of New-York. 
Members Present Rev. Drs. Jane- 
way, Neill and Ely, Ministers; with 
Messers Ralston & Crowell Elders 
—Absent the rest. 


Dr. Janeway was appointed Mod- 
erator and Dr. Ely clerk pro tem- 
pore. Constituted with prayer. 
Dr. Janeway informed Presbytery 
that he was duly authorized to re- 
quest the dismission of Mr. Cornish 
from the care of this Presbytery to 
that of the Presbytery of New- 
York, with a view to his being ex- 
amined for ordination by that 
Presbytery. 
Whereupon it was resolved that 
Mr. Samuel Cornish be and he 
hereby is dismissed from the care 
of this Presbytery and recommend- 
ed to the care of the Presbytery of 
New-York as a licentiate in good 
and regular standing. Ordered 
that the clerk furnish Mr. Cornish 
with a duly attested copy of the 
foregoing resolution and of this or- 
der on his case. 

Adjourned — Concluded with 
prayer.’”1° 


107 bid., p. 309 





Radio Broadcast 


(Continued from page 104) 


opportunity to dispel some of the 
distortions and prejudices not only 
of the layman but even of trained 
historians. There are literally thou- 
sands of Samuel Fraunces who lie 
buried to-day in the tombs of bigo- 
try and ignorance. They must be 
ushered into the period of a New 
Renaissance in historical growth 
and human equality in measuring 
human achievement. 





Haitian Women in 
Woman’s Movement 


(Continued from page 103) 


ports her household with the pro- 
ceeds from her personal efforts. 
And moreover, the new ideas 
which our women share supply new 
arguments for the equalization of 
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our society. Shall our laws remain 
unchanged? Whether one wants it 
or not, our advanced ideas regard- 
ing the women have already settled 
the case of our system as prevailed 
in 1825. 

While special circumstances have 
greatly favored the development 
of the Haitian women, the law, as 
the synthetic expression of prevail- 
ing social conditions, ought to con- 
firm these favorable results. It is 
thus a duty of the conscientious 
Haitian legislator to establish le- 
gally the status of the Haitian 
women. This status should, for the 
time being, be confined to their 
legal capacity. 

As far as citizenship rights are 
concerned, we would, not extend 
them to the Haitian women. Citi- 
zenship is not a natural right, and 
even less an attribute of one sex. 
It is a social function, the exercise 
of which should be subject to ac- 
tual conditions of capacity and 
moral standards. I do not doubt 
the intellectual and moral possibili- 
ties of women. But granting the 
title of citizen to Haitian women 
under the prevailing conditions of 
bad organization and lack of edu- 
cation would bring about peculiar 
complications in the Haitian prob- 
lem. 


A step to such extent cannot be 
realized without upheaval, and es- 
pecially without preparation. This 
gives us the opportunity to mention 
incidentally on the side that the 
woman’s battle for her rights 
should not be merely complaints 
and vaguely expressed desires. It 
should be given a _ constructive 
meaning. Devotion to social work, 
elimination of illiteracy and the 
absurd superstitions which suf- 
foeate the masses would be an ap- 
propriate program. 

Let this educational policy be 
courageously undertaken in order 
to achieve the social status which is 
so needed in Haiti. Upon the real- 
ization of this program the title of 
citizenship shall be legally con- 
ferred upon the women of Haiti, 
who will then be more capable of 
fulfilling their duties. 


Maurice V. LusBin 
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AN EMBARRASSING QUESTION 


T is said that during Nehru’s visit to this coun- 
try he had the sponsor of his tour arrange for 
him to meet the “Negro leaders” of the United 

States. Exactly who were invited to this conference 
is not generally known. Such Negro leaders as he 
met proceeded to tell him about how we are de- 
prived of the opportunity to make a decent living, 
how we are denied justice in the courts, how we are 
lynched, and what not. Thereupon Nehru abrupt- 
ly stopped this recital of evils and inquired what 
they ‘were “doing about it.” This question proved 
too staggering for immediate answer. By innuendo 
the inevitable reply was “Nothing.” 

Our Negro leaders faced the same sort of em- 
barrassing question about the turn of the century 
when an ardent Filipino was co-operating with Ben 
Tillman to keep before the United States Senate 
the matter of the independence of his country. A 
group of Negroes called the Filipino into conference 
and informed him that Tillman had no love for the 
Filipinos and that he advocated granting them in- 
dependence to sever our connection with all col- 
ored people because of his race hatred. The Ne- 
groes then gave Tillman’s record in preaching mob 
violence, massacre and the final extermination of 
the Negroes in the United States. The Filipino, 
deeply moved by this recital of atrocities, tempo- 
rarily forgot his own cause and inquired as to what 
the Negroes thus afflicted were doing while all these 
evils were imposed upon them. In that case also 
the response was in the negative. 

These foreigners, unacquainted with our affairs, 
naturally expected some such answers as the silent 
resistance of non-cooperation resorted to in India, 
or the rising of the oppressed like that of the Fili- 
pinos when the brutal execution of José Rizal by 
the Spaniards in 1890 drove them to a national 
insurrection which the Spaniards were never able 
to subdue and which made it possible for the 
United States to expel the Spaniards in 1898. To 
expect the Negroes in the United States to pursue 
either course, however, is out of the question. In 
India the Natives outnumber the European ex- 
ploiters three hundred to one, and in the Philip- 
pines the ratio is about the same. A resort of the 


Negro minority in this country to force would 
mean extermination. Some day the Negroes of the 
United States may have the opportunity to use 
their might as a balance of power as they did dur- 
ing the Civil War when 178,975 Negro soldiers 
donned the uniform and turned the tide in favor of 
the Union and freedom; but, operating independ- 
ently as a minority element, Negroes in this country 
would face the inevitable outcome of disaster. 


The Negroes of the United States, moreover, 
are not prepared to embrace such a program agi 
that by which Gandhi liberated his country. In 
the first place, there is no such leadership among 
Negroes in the United States, no such unanimity 
of thought among them. Their minds have been 
conditioned by the sort of education which their 
exploiters have permitted them to acquire. Negro 
teachers, government employees, politicians and 
welfare workers get their ideas in second-hand 
fashion from the acknowledged superior race. They! 
owe their positions to the fact that they have quali 
fied as safe workers who may be used to manipulate, 
according to the exploiter’s demands, the Negroes 
whom they enable the authorities to control and 
direct along harmless and ineffective lines. Negroes’ 
thus certified are assured of high salaries, luxuries, 
and sufficient publicity to make their gullible fel 
ows believe that they do amount to something and 
serve the public honorably. It is hardly possible 
that the committee in charge of Nehru’s tours ar- 
ranged for him to meet A. Philip Randolph, Paul 
Robeson or W. E. B. DuBois. They are nof 


leaders chosen for the Negro race. 


Negro leaders in the United States are mainlj 
the tools of Negro control. The machine is so 
thoroughly organized and financed that the ex 
ploiters of the race have little cause to worry abou 
the aggressive spokesmen who endeavor to cot 
struct and carry out measures for the good of the 
Negro people. Anything which a progressive of 
fearless Negro may advocate as the best course fe 
his people to pursue can be easily defeated by somé 
Negro traducer who gets his instruction from hi 
sponsors constituting the Negro control. In some 

(Continued on page 116) 








